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Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption. 





E cure these diseases. A startling 
statement? Yes, perhaps, but it is 
true. We do not claim to cure Consump- 
tion in the last stage, when both lungs are 
riddled with cavities, when severe hem- 
orrhages have reduced the strength to the 
minimum, when the patient is so weak he 
must keep in bed; but we do cure this 
dread disease —the most fatal scourge of 
the colored man — in every case of the first 
stage, in 65 per cent of the second stage, 
and in 12 per cent of thethirdstage. If you 
are beginning to be afflicted with night 
sweats, short, hacking cough, gradual loss 
of flesh and strength, perhaps slight streaks 
of blood in the stuff you cough up; if you 
have afternoon fever, and your breath is 
getting short, your appetite is becoming 
poor, do not delay ; the disease that you 
have is Consumption. Remember, that left 
untreated, it will kill you. Write tous a 
full description of your case. If curable, 
we will tell you; if incurable, we will tell 
you so frankly. 


If you are troubled with a hard cough 
don’t neglect it. It may be true it is 
only a cough as yet, but remember that 
Consumption is never caught. without 
being preceded by that cough. Cure a 
bronchitis and you can never get Con- 
sumption. 





Asthma is always curable under our new 
improved treatment; we have cured many 
hundred cases, and want to add you to the 
list. The treatment will not interfere with 
your work or duties; it is pleasant and 
efficacious. Take advantage of our skill 
now while the weather is yet good. Do 
not wait until the bad weather of winter, 
when it will be more difficult to help you. 

In the treatment of stomach troubles we 
have no peer. Our medical staff has-long 
been noted for skill in this department of 
medicine. We guarantee to cure any case 
except that of cancer of the stomach. 


Varicocele and other diseases peculiar 
to men, and diseases of women are success- 
fully handled by us. Do not pay exorbi- 
tant prices when you can get our helpful 
skill for $5.00 per month, medicines in- 
cluded. 


In a word, we treat and cure all chronic 
diseases. Write us a full description of 
your case and we will reply frankly, tell- 
ing you just what your disease is, what 
your chances are, etc., and remember that 
an inquiry does not bind you to taking 
treatment. We are always glad to answer 
any questions bearing on your case. Now 
do not delay. Remember the adage: ‘‘A 
stitch in time saves nine’’ —and write to 
us to-day. 





HARVARD MEDICAL COMPANY, 


177 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAM HENRY LEWIS, 


NTLY APPOINTED ASSISTANT UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY, BOSTON, MASS. 


See page 248. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


CITIZEN — PATRIOT — PRESIDENT — MARTYR. 
KE. A, H. BEYLAND. 











Lincoln !——Before that name all bow in reverence and awe. 
Called to the highest honor by the riglitful suffrage of his fel- 
low-citizens, he administered the laws with conscientiousness and 
impartiality, subduing a gigantic rebellion, which thanks be to the 
great God of Battles he did successfully. 

After the glorious victory had been achieved, he was assassi- 
nated by a villainous fanatic. The memory of this event makes 
the heart of this Nation bleed afresh. Time may alleviate our 
grief, but can never fill the void. There was but one 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



























There will never be another! All honor and revere him. His 
praises will be sung eternally. His memory will be forever green. 
Monuments erected to his memory will be perpetually bedewed 
with tears of gratitude. 

In the darkest hour of this Nation’s night, he was a pillar of fire 
that burned patriotism into all our hearts. His devotion to his 
country was sealed with his saintly blood ; sacrificed upon the altar 
of duty and loyalty. 

Abraham Lincoln’s name stands majestic and strong, a martyr 
to the principles of liberty, humanity and the perpetuation of the 
Union of this great people. 

He loved all the people of his country. His love was as broad 


as the great mantle of charity. “With charity and love for all, 
with malice to none!”” His former enemies are now his devoted 
admirers ! 


The religious veneration that his great Soul had for charity and 
love, was exemplified in one of the grandest acts ever done by 
man. His immortal proclamation of emancipation, which gave 
freedom and liberty to millions of oppressed humanity. 

This edict of God, handed down from the eternal throne of high 
heaven to the great martyr, not only freed an entire race of people 
enslaved in our country, but made the flag of our Nation shine in 
resplendent effulgence before all the peoples of the world as a Sun 
without spot | Its folds have wafted the genius of true liberty to 
all the inhabitants of this earth, wherever it is unfurled, and never- 
more will it engage in strife for power, aggrandizement or pelf. 
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Against transgressors of martial laws he was ever indulgent and 
forgiving. His nightly prayer to save some poor soldier boy con- 
demned to die, is recorded by the angels in heaven. His heart and 
soul are an open book of devotion to principle, truth and the ful- 
fillments of the laws of humanity. 

He has gone to the beyond and to his reward. 

Here his memory is engraved deeply in all our hearts. 

May the Great God of Battles that gave us the grandest victory 
of all times, through the mighty hosts that went with him into the 
everlasting camp ever grant this people and this great Nation, love 
for him, together with patriotism and strength to forever keep in- 
tact and untarnished the principles for which he died. 





‘LATEST PHASES OF THE RACE PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


SARAH A. ALLEN. 
‘*Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
y 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil side. 


* + * am * * * ~ : 


Lo! humanity sweeps onward ; where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands. 
* * * 7 * * * ~ 
New occasions teach new duties. Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of Truth.”’ 
— LOWELL. 


Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson and Arthur— friendship for the loyal and honest black 








President Roosevelt is the fifth executive 
sent to this nation by the awful and in- 
scrutable ways of Providence. 

No President, since the days of Gen. 
U. S. Grant in 1869, has awakened the 
degree of interest that he has in foreign 
countries from the first moment that he 
assumed his high office. It is declared by 
the press that President Roosevelt and 
Emperor William are the two most inter- 
esting men on the world’s stage today. 

In Grant’s time the patriotism which 
now appears to be on the decline, was at 
its height. A bloody conflict was just 
ended and four million slaves were free. 
By daring deeds of valor on many a san- 
guinary field of battle the Negro had 
demonstrated his fitness for liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Respect and 


face went hand in hand at home and 
abroad ; suffrage was his. 

President Grant in his first message to 
Congress recommended and urged the 
adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to make the right of franchise in- 
dependent of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude, and the people and 
Congress obeyed the call and gave us the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Thus the Negro 
became a factor in the politics of the 
country—a bone of contention since the 
death of our intellectual giants in politics, 
and the advent of mental dwarfs. 

Grant and his men and the Negro had 
been comrades-in-arms, they had tramped 
through swamps, waded through gore, 
been sorely wounded in the same battles, 
suffered in the same hospital tent, and the 











Black man had fed the starving wearer 
of the Union blue many a time and oft. 
Grant and his men knew the beat of the 
white heart under the black skin! 

Grant knew the temper, too, of the 
South, and with wisdom and foresight 
gave us the Fifteenth Amendment that 
the principles for which the war was 
waged on many a Southern field,—the 
principle of national supremacy,—might 
be forever maintained. 

Gen. Grant accepted the Negro at his 
par value, and never had cause to regret 
his action. Under his administration the 
colored citizen rose rapidly in the social 
scale. Competent men of the race were 
not wanting under President Grant in 
both houses of Congress, ministers in for- 
eign service, consuls to European govern- 
ments, cadets in military and naval acad- 
emies, collectors of internal revenue, and 
as postmasters in large Southern cities. 
The Negro’s political troubles began un- 
der Hayes in 1877. The rights then sur- 
rendered can never be regained. From 
that period on the colored citizen has lost 
all that he holds dear in freedom—the 
right to vote. 

We are told that the elective franchise 
is not a right, but a privilege. This is not 
true. In a government of the people, the 
elective franchise is an actual, absolute 
right,—a right belonging to every citizen 
who is free from crime. Any proposal to 
submit the question of the political or civil 
rights of the Negro to the arbitrament of 
the whites is as absurd as to submit the 
question of the political rights of the 
whites to the arbitrament of the Negroes, 
with one difference,—the Negroes are 
loyal to the Government.. They have a 
deep interest in the continued supremacy 
of the United States, and the National 
Government should see that the Negro is 
placed in a position to assist it as well as 
himself. The ballot commands respect 
and holds more strength than a standing 
army. 

After President Hayes, the Republican 
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party of William McKinley has done the 
colored man the greatest harm. Under 
him we lost all the political preference we 
had gained by President Grant’s protec- 
tion. The great party retrograded, and 
the spirit of commercialism consumed the 
time which should have been devoted to 
the upholding of the great moral princi- 
ples which in the time of Sumner, Stev- 
ens, Phillips, Garrison, Lovejoy and Ros- 
coe Conkling had placed the party and 
the country in the forefront of political 
ethics. 

This hasty resumé brings us down to 
President Roosevelt, who found us stand- 
ing on the ragged edge of despair. In 
sixteen months Mr. Roosevelt has done 
much to strengthen the moral possibilities 
of his office both at home and abroad. In 
the great questions of the hour,—those 
that commend the deep interest of states- 
men, scholars and rulers, he has shown 
himself a tower of resource and efficiency, 
and he is more and more coming to be re- 
garded as a factor to be reckoned with in 
any great question of commerce or poli- 
tics. 

When Mr. Roosevelt came into execu- 
tive being, the shadow of the Philippine 
war was over the country. In a few 
months the cloud floated out of sight; 
hostilities were quickly terminated. A 
great diplomatic victory followed in the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
with Great Britain. 

Another most notable happening was 
the negotiation for the purchase of the 
Panama canal at a reasonable figure, and 
the agreement of Congress upon that 
route across the isthmus, which if finally 
ratified by the necessary agreements with 
the Colombian government, will redound 
to the credit of this administration. 

The administration won a success in 
the recent Venezuelan diplomacy. With- 
in a week or ten days a subscription was 
started in Paris for a testimonial to Mr. 
Roosevelt, in appreciation of his success- 
ful services in promoting the principles 
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of arbitration and the recognition of The 
Hague peace commission in the Anglo- 
German quarrel with Venezuela. 

The reciprocity treaty with Cuba is 
said to be in fair way for a settlement 
which will leave the victory with the 
President. 

Europe is impressed by the effective 
intervention of our Executive in the great 
coal strike. It is admitted abroad, too, 
that the remonstrance of the American 
government against the unjust treatment 
of the Jews in Roumania has been bene- 
ficial to that persecuted people. 

Mr. McKinley was powerless to settle 
the Samson-Schley controversy; not so 
President Roosevelt. All the facts that 
we have summarized in a short executive 
career serves to show the remarkable ease 
with which this man has wielded public 
opinion ; in all his political battles he has 
come out first and best. It is a signifi- 
cant test. There are no narrow bounds to 
his possibilities. 

We come now to the matter of Negro 
appointments. The great questions s9 
successfully undertaken are as nothing to 
the “family jar” now waging, ever grow- 
ing hotter and hotter from the “Washing- 
ton dinner” at the White House to the 
last great sin committed by President 
Roosevelt in the appointment of Mr. 
Lewis as assistant district attorney for 
Massachusetts. 

President Roosevelt has said with the 
courage of his convictions: “I cannot 
consent to take the position that the door 
of hope—the door of opportunity—is to 
be shut upon any man, no matter how 
worthy, purely on the grounds of race 
and color. Such an attitude would, ac- 
cording to my convictions, be fundamen- 
tally wrong. It seems to me that it is a 
good thing from every standpoint to let 
the colored man know that if he shows in 
marked degree, qualities of citizenship— 
qualities which in a white man we feel 
entirely right to reward—then he will not 
be cut off from all hope of similar re- 
ward.” 
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These words are full of hope for the 
Negro and deadly miasma for the South- 
ern whites. If Mr. Roosevelt lives up to 
his own utterances his life bids fair to be 
more strenuous than he has ever found it 
to be even when as a Rough Rider he en- 
gaged in many dangerous pursuits, worse 
than fighting on San Juan hill, and. re- 
quiring more diplomacy than all his for- 
eign policy has yet demanded. 

But they who weigh well the signs of 
the times as they bear on the fate of the 
Negro, may well be pardoned if they hes- 
itate to endorse without due calculation 
even the most dazzling whispers of hope 
borne to us on the breeze of presidential 
favors to black men. We trust, we hope, 
that the flattering tale is true, but how 
often have we proved the falseness of 
friendship. 

Not long ago President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Dr. W. H. Crum of Charleston, 
South Carolina, to the collectorship of 
that city. Dr. Crum is a man of integ- 
rity who holds a leading position among 
his people by right of merit, and more- 
over, he is a shining light in his profes- 
sion. 

The South, Carolina Legislature re- 
quested both Senator Tilman (“Bloody 
Ben”) and Senator McLaurin to oppose 
this appointment on mere racial lines. Let 
us not forget that this is the same Legis- 
lature that indorsed the President’s ap- 
pointment of Koester, who with a lynch- 
ing party had murdered a native-born 
American citizen on American soil. 

With these facts in view we have wait- 
ed breathlessly the next move in the game 
by the schemers who prefer that the fed- 
eral offices in the South shall go to white 
Democrats rather than to colored Repub- 
licans and thus build up a white Republi- 
can party in the Southland. In the months 
that have passed it looked as if the Presi- 
cent was to be a party to the conspiracy. 

Scarcely had the shock of Dr. Crum’s 
appointment passed over the country, 
when we were again aroused by the clos- 
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ing of the postoffice at Indianola, Missis- 
sippi, by order of the President. 

Mrs. Cox was re-appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as postmistress at Indi- 
anola. She is an estimable woman who is 
highly esteemed by the citizens of the 
town ; her husband has been in the postal 
service for many years. Firmly believing 
that they would be supported in any vio- 
lent outbreak against a Negro office-hold- 
er, the whites of Indianola—about 85 per- 
sons, or one-fourth the population of the 
town—held a mass meeting and demand- 
ed Mrs. Cox’s resignation. Mindful of 
the fate of Mr. and Mrs. Baker in the 
ever-memorable Baker episode, Mrs. Cox 
retired without protest from the contested 
ground. President Roosevelt is thor- 
oughly aroused over the incident. The 
case was brought up at the Cabinet meet- 
ing, and Mr. Payne, the postmaster-gen- 
eral, at the President’s request, went to 
the White House to continue the discus- 
sion. At the close of the conference a 
statement embodying the ideas of the Ad- 
ministration, and the determination to di- 
vert all mail for the time being to Green- 
ville, Miss., was given out by Secretary 
Cortelyou. 

By this heroic treatment it seems that 
the President has broken loose from all 
restraint and declared war on the “lily 
white” Republicans of the South, and 
that he intends to protect Negro federal 
office holders in the South. This seems 
too good to be true. 

This brings us down to the latest act 
in the drama of American politics,—the 
appointment of Hon. W. H. Lewis as as- 
sistant district attorney, at Boston. In 
speaking of this appointment the Boston 
Transcript’s special says: 

“Taken with a recent similar appoint- 
ment in Pennsylvania, it affords some 
food for reflection in connection with the 
Crum case. The colored people represent 
not far from one per cent of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts, while they number 
more than sixty per cent of the population 
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of South Carolina, and furnish some- 
where near ninety-nine per cent of its Re- 
publicans. President Roosevelt, thus far 
in his Administration, has appointed be- 
tween sixty and seventy office-holders for 
South Carolina, including presidential 
postmasters, and Crum is the only colored 
one among them. This disposes of the 
idea that there is any intention on his part 
of overriding roughshod the feelings and 
sensibilities of the Southern whites. The 
appointment of Lewis to an office in Mas- 
sachusetts which is more more important 


REV. S. T. TICE, D.D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


: See page 250. 
and much more lucrative, answers the 
query so frequently raised in Southern 
circles as to why Negro appointments are 
not made in the North, where the color 
prejudice has not assumed set forms of 
expression. 

“It is also notable that President 
Roosevelt has been especially careful of 
Southern sensibilities as to the class of 
offices to which he has appointed colored 
men. * * * It has been impressed 
upon him that what the whites particular- 
ly objected to was colored postmasters ; 
many Southern women will not take mail 
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from a Negro. * * * He has ap- 
pointed no new colored postmasters, 
though he has renewed the term of sev- 
eral to whom there was no particular ob- 
jection, and has taken decided objection 
to the running out by violence of a mulat- 
to woman who was serving in this capaci- 
ty in Mississippi. 

“The next class of offices in which the 
Southern people said they could not stand 
Negroes were those pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of justice. * * * It was 
repugnant to Caucasian feelings to have 
any member of the race brought to justice 
by a Negro, or for other whites to be 
asked to assist Negroes in doing 
—-- * 

“Then came the collectorships, particu- 
larly of internal revenue. These offices 
were not open to the objections raised to 
either of the others, as few persons in any 
community had to do business with the 
collector directly, and these were men not 
women. When the President suggested 
Negroes for such places in the South, a 
new objection from white sources ap- 


peared to the effect that these offices paid 
too much money for Negroes ; that it was 
repugnant to Southern feelings to see so 
lucrative a place going to a member of the 


inferior race. This was a consideration 
the President decided he could not enter- 
tain, and so he has appointed colored in- 
ternal revenue collectors in Mississippi, 
Georgia and elsewhere.” 

William Henry Lewis, Esq., recently 
nominated assistant United States district 
attorney for Boston, and appointed by 
Henry P. Moulton, Esq., the United 
States district attorney, was born in 
Berkeley, Virginia, Nov. 28, 1868. Both 
his parents were former slaves, and his 
father, the late Rev. Ashley Lewis, was a 
Baptist clergyman. Mr. Lewis’s educa- 
tion began: in the common schools of 
Portsmouth, where his father’s church 
was located. After attending there he 
went to the State normal school at Peters- 
burgh, where he was prepared for college. 
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In 1888 Mr. Lewis came to New England 
and entered Amherst college, from which 
he was graduated in the class of 1892. 
While in college he entered actively into 
athletics and became captain of the foot- 
ball team. In his senior year he was class 
orator and won the Hardy prize debate 
and the Hyde prize oration. 

In the fall of 1892 Mr. Lewis entered 
the Harvard Law School, and at the same 
time became a candidate for the Harvard 
foot-ball eleven, which was that year cap- 
tained by Waters. Lewis soon proved 
himself an excellent player and won the 
position of center. He held the same po- 
sition in the eleven under Trafford the 
next year, and by introducing new tactics 
and a new method of play made the posi- 
tion more important than it had ever been 
before. He did not play in the ’94 eleven, 
owing to the eligibility rule, but was of 
great assistance in coaching the eleven. 
Every year since Mr. Lewis has been a 
prominent factor in the development of 
Harvard foot-ball, and has given much 
time and study to coaching. 

Graduating from the Harvard Law 
School in 1895, Mr. Lewis passed his ex- 
aminations and was admitted to the Bar. 
He made his home in Cambridge and now 
resides there at 226 Upland road... In 
1896 he married Miss Elizabeth Baker of 
the class of 1898, Wellesley, and they 
have three children. In 1899 Mr. Lewis 
became prominent in Cambridge city poli- 
tics and was elected to the common coun- 
cil that year. He was re-elected in 1900 
and 1901, and in 1902 went to the Legis- 
lature, the first colored man to sit in that 
body since 1896. He was appointed to 
the Committee of Judiciary and was 
prominent in debates. He made a speech 
against the bill for a statue of General B. 
F. Butler, and introduced a resolve for an 
investigation of the administration of jus- 
tice by the courts. Mr. Lewis was well 
liked by his white associates in the House 
and was honored by being called to the 
chair by the presiding officer during his 
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to be shut upon any man, no matter how worthy, purely on the grounds of race and color.”’ 
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absence. Since he began practicing, Mr. 
Lewis has met with flattering success. On 
one case in which he was before the Su- 
preme Court, Chief Justice Holmes com- 
plimented him for his argument in the 
official report of the case. 

Mr. Lewis was president of the Am- 
herst General Alumni Association, and is 
a member of the Middlesex club and the 
Cambridge Republican club. His law of- 
fice is at 804 Barristers Hall, Pemberton 
square. 

President Roosevelt knew Mr. Lewis 
well through his connection with Har- 
vard athletics, and Mr. Lewis visited at 
Oyster Bay several years ago, stopping 
over night with the President. He is also 
well-known to Senators Lodge.and Hoar, 
both of whom endorsed him for the posi- 
tion. A large number of the justices of 
the supreme court and the most able law- 
yers in the State endorsed him, as well as 
Governor Crane. He was a candidate for 
the same position under President Mc- 
Kinley. 

The salary of the position is but $1,500 
per annum, and as the Springfield Repub- 
lican says, “does not measure up to de- 
sires recently expressed for appointments 
of colored men to federal office in the 
North.” We do not, however, forget that 
Lieutenant William H. Dipree is, and 
has been for years, at the-head of affairs 
at Station A, Boston, which is an impor- 
tant position carrying with it a large sal- 
ary. Captain Charles L. Mitchell at the 
custom house overlooks as much business 
as enters the port of Charleston, South 
Carolina. 





The game of politics is a Chinese 
puzzle. 

We would like to believe that the Pres- 
ident’s appointment of Mr. Lewis is an 
upward trend in political ethics, but, alas! 
how little confidence one can have in any 
public deed in this age of commercialism 
and lax morals. 

Currents and counter-currents of po- 
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litical life in the University city are illus- 
trated in the recent defeat of Mr. Lewis 
for a second term in the Legislature and 
his appointment to a high office following 
closely upon it. When Mr. Lewis was 
elected to the Legislature in 1902, it was 
well understood that he was in no wise 
indebted to colored voters for his elec- 
tion, he going from the richest and most 
aristocratic district of Cambridge, where 
very few Negroes resided, and he, of 
course, did not consider them his con- 
stituents. Naturally racial feeling ran 
high among the voters, and his speech in 
the House against the Butler monument 
augmented this feeling, and added to his 
foes the Grand Army men and the Sons 
of Veterans. Leading local politicians 
were scalp hunting most of the year 
against the machine, and a gallant fight 
was waged for the recognition of Negro 
manhood and equality before the law. 
And Cambridge state and city elections 
were striking illustrations of fhe Negro's 
political relations in the entire country. 

Among these strong men was Rev. S. 
T. Tice, D.D., pastor of the St. Paul A. 
M. E. church, Cambridge. Dr. Tice was 
appointed by Bishop Derrick, D.D., to do 
something in Cambridge for God and suf- 
fering humanity. 

Dr. Tice is an able and eloquent speak- 
er, finely educated. Under him the church 


.entered upon a new and important work. 


& “social settlement” was formed for col- 
ared people of both sexes. 

Ten years ago there were less than one 
thousand colored people in Cambridge. 
Today there are five thousand, and still 
they come from the rural Southern dis- 
tricts. They must be cared for and res- 
cued from the vice of the great city, and 
for this the settlement was founded in the 
“black belt” district of Cambridge, the 
Castle Garden across the Charles. It is 
needless to say that Dr. Tice has met with 
unprecedented success, and in a political 
battle is a force to be reckoned with. 

About this same time Rev. J. Henry 




















Duckrey, M.A., pastor of Mt. Olive Bap- 
tist church, thought that his people should 
have some representation on the school 
board. The Republican committee was 
asked to consider his name for the school 
committee and he was unanimously 
turned down by the machine. 

Dr. Duckrey is another well known, in- 
fluential and well-educated minister of 
the race; Cambridge is blessed with a 
number of fine colored theologians. Dr. 
Duckrey is a graduate of Lincoln Univer- 
sity. He came to Cambridge ten years 
ago and assumed the pastorate of a mere 
handful of people. Jn that time he has 
increased his flock from twenty-five to 
over four hundred in membership, and 
built a handsome brick edifice on a fash- 
ionable thoroughfare in a desirable dis- 
trict where property is on the rise. In- 
dignant at his treatment by the Republi- 
cans, Dr. Duckrey accepted the Demo- 
cratic offer to run on their ticket for the 
school board. He was defeated for the 
position along with the other Democrats 
for the board on the ticket because of the 
women voters. The women turned out 
in force and defeated the Democratic tick- 
et. But the value of the Negro vote was 
shown in the defeat of Mr. Lewis, Repub- 
lican, on the State ticket and the re-elec- 
tion of Mayor McNamee, Democrat, city 
election, by a handsome majority. The 
colored vote did it. Mayor McNamee 
then tendered Dr. Duckrey the position of 
trustee of the Public Library for three 
years, and Dr. Duckrey has been officially 
notified of his confirmation by the board 
of aldermen. 

Then came Mr. Lewis’s appointment 
by President Roosevelt, advised by Sena- 
tors Hoar and Lodge. Was it a political 
necessity ? 

Dr. Tice and Dr. Duckrey deserve the 
hearty thanks of the entire community for 
demonstrating to the world that a man is 
a man whether white or black, and that 
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the right of franchise alone gives a race 
civil manhood. In the doubtful Northern 
States the Negro is a factor, and Repub- 
lican leaders may well view with alarm 
the present evidence of his digruntlement. 

We hope and trust that President 
Roosevelt has met with a permanent 
change of heart. and that threats of social 
ostracism will not turn him from the path 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


of duty. His appointments so far among 
Negroes have all been good. Mr. Lewis 
may be conservative. but he is a gentle- 
man who will do us credit in whatever 
position he finds himself. Let the good 
work go on, and may Theodore Roosevelt 
he able to quote the words of noble John 
A. Andrew, with perfect truth, when he 
retires to private life. 

“T know not what record may await me 
in another world, but this I know, that I 
was never mean enough to despise a man 
because he was poor, because he was ig- 
norant, or because he was black.” 
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VIEW OF PALERMO, WITH MOUNT PELLEGRINO IN THE BACKGROUND. 


SOME FOREIGN CITIES I HAVE SEEN. 


I, PALERMO. 
NICHOLAS H. CAMPBELL, U. S. N. 


At the foot of the mountains of North- 
ern Sicily, at nearly the same distance 
from Stromboli and from Mt. Etna, lies 
the city of Palermo, the capital of Sicily. 

The early name of Palermo, given it 
by its Phoenician founders, was Panor- 
mus; for the city, even as late as the 
fourteenth century, presented an entirely 
different aspect to that which we now 
see; it was “all harbor.” The sea, which 
penetrated the town in two gulfs, divided 
by a peninsula, reached almost to the 
cathedral, now far inland, and the city 
was divided into three wards, each with 
walls of its own. Gradually the harbor 
became filled up by deposits from the 
rivers Oreto and Papireto, and the mod- 
ern Palermo for the most part occupied 
what was once the bed of the sea. Such 
are the geographical changes, but though 
Panormus was important both in Cartha- 
ginian and Roman times, no memorials 
of them remain except the statues and in- 
scriptions in the Museum. In A.D. 835, 


the town was made the Saracenic capital 
under the name of Bulirma, and it still 
retains some traces of Arabian palaces 
(though of later date than the Saracens 





in Sicily), and commemorates the Sara- 
cenic rule in their names and that of the 
harbor La Cala. Its greatest prosperity 
was due to its brief line of Norman rul- 
ers, the great Count Roger, and the 
Kings Roger and William the First and 
Second, and to these sovereigns it owes 
its most splendid buildings. It has ever 
since remained the capital of Sicily. The 
town is still divided into four ancient 
quarters—Loggia, Albergaria, Kalsa and 
Capo. 

Palermo and its vicinity was the scene 
of the outbreak of the Sicilians against 
the French in 1282. It is from this mas- 
sacre that our opera of the “Sicilian Ves- 
pers” comes. 

The Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Ro- 


mans, Greeks, Byzantines, Saracens, 
Normans, Subians, Aragonese, Span- 


iards and even less powerful nations have 
successfully held Palermo at their mercy 
as conquered territory. 

Grand and mysterious, Palermo as we 
see it from the smooth, blue Mediterrane- 
an, is a-garden of Paradise, watered by 
the incessant spray of the calm sea. 

The situation of Palermo is wonder- 

















fully beautiful; perhaps there are few 
spots upon the earth’s surface more so. 
The hills on either hand descend upon 
the sea in delicately broken outlines, so 
exquisitely tinted in rainbow hues that at 
dawn or beneath the rays of the full 
moon the picture is a production of fairy 
land. Within the cradle of these hills, 
lies the city. On every side stretches the 
famous Conca d’Oro or golden shell, a 
marvellously fertile plain, so called be- 
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banquet and the paper-mill and the silk- 
loom; and though these industries are 
now neglected, vast gardens of cactuses 
still give a strangely Oriental character 
to the scenery, while the land flows with 
honey-sweet wine instead of sugar.” 
Conca d’Oro is bounded by the red 
crags of Monte Pellegrino on the west, 
and the wooded Cape Zafferana on the 
east, and backed by Monte Griffone and 
other dark mountains of rugged outline. 

















“THE MOST PICTURESQUE CARTS IN THE WORLD.” 


cause of its shape and richness; it tapers 
to a fine point where the mountains 
meet, and spreads abroad where they di- 
verge, like a cornucopia toward the sea. 
The whole of this long rega is a garden, 
thick with olive-groves and orange-trees ; 
with orchards of nespole and palms and 
almonds, with fig-trees and locust-trees, 
with Judas-trees that blush in spring, and 
with flowers as brilliant in hue as the col- 
oring of sunset clouds. Here in the days 
of the Kelbite dynasty, the sugar-cane 
and cotton-tree and mulberry supplied 
both East and West with produce for the 


It is a curious fact, that one of the most 
conspicuous of the mountains which en- 
viron the city is strikingly similar to Ve- 
suvius, while Monte Pellegrino, from 
one point of view, presents the same 
form and general aspect as the rock of 
Gibraltar. The magnificent bay is out- 
lined like an amphitheatre. A huge 
breakwater stands in defiance of storms 
and welcomes distressed vessels that may 
seek shelter along the coast. As soon as 
a vessel enters the harbor, the natives 
swarm out to it in rude boats, yelling 
hideously and combatting with one an- 
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other in an effort to secure the greatest 
number of passengers. 

Barely has the anchor reached bottom, 
when several vessels of more pretentious 
size come along side your craft, contain- 
ing organ grinders and musicians with 
all sorts of instruments, who, assisted by 
a combination of voices suitable for a 
midway show or a dime museum, proceed 
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The chief features of the town itself 
are the two great streets, Cassaro and 
Maqueda, and the Marina, which are all 
the creation of Spanish viceroys. These 
imposing streets run the entire length of 
the city, and cross each other at right 
angles, dividing the city into four quar- 
ters. These two streets constitute the 
shopping districts, the promenading 

















THE CATHEDRAL OF MONREALE, FRONT VIEW. 


to serenade you until your patience is 
worn threadbare by the awful din. Often 
the Sicilians, partly because of a miscon- 
ception of their language, fail in their 
persistent efforts to secure largess from 
a crew and become the unfortunate re- 
cipients of handy vegetables and super- 
annuated eggs. Foreign commerce is en- 
gaged in by the more energetic portion 
of the inhabitants, but the higher classes 
lead lives of idleness and luxury. Paler- 
mo, like Naples, is infested with profes- 
sional beggars who are most annoying to 
the traveller. 


See page 257. 


boulevards and the principal thorough- 
fares of the city. On them one obtains a 
glimpse of all classes of the population, 
from the pauper to the rich man of leis- 
ure. These streets intersect a labyrinth 
of alleys which, though they contain a 
few buildings of interest, have none of 
the picturesqueness of North Italian 
towns; indeed, though the neighborhood 
of Palermo is full of artistic beauty, there 
is little in the city itself. 

Outside the city gate, the promenade 
of La Marina extends along the shore, 
with noble views of the mountains on ev- 
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ery side. Desolate and gloomy in win- 
ter, it resounds with music late into the 
summer nights, when its walk is crowded 
by the lower orders, and its road by car- 
riages filled with the Sicilian ladies, 
whose beauty is so greatly extolled. 


and third are usually let as lodgings ; and 
above all, wooden lattices are often seen, 
belonging to convents far in the back- 
ground, but arranged to allow the nuns, 
themselves unseen, to look down on all 
that is going on. Here and there a church 














A SICILIAN WATER-GIRL. 
See page 257. 


On Cassaro, the main street of Paler- 
mo, the houses are for the most part 
stately, with bold cornices and innumer- 
able iron balconies; recalling Toledo of 
Naples. The ground floors are almost 
always used for the mean-looking shops, 
of which the fronts, Eastern fashion, are 
generally an open arch. The first floor 
is for the family residence; the second 


breaks the line of houses, plain enough 
externally, but covered internally with 
Sicilian jaspers, of which there are fifty- 
four varjeties—rich to a fault. 

Strolling through the city we come to 
beautiful piazzas, or squares, which the 
guides delight in showing you, and they 
point proudly to the numerous monu- 
ments that adorn these gardens and to 
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the fountains here and there sending up 
streams of water that dance high in mid- 
air. The atmosphere is perfumed by the 
sweet-scented flowers and shrubs, tall 
palms give ample shade to the walks and 
one loves to loiter in this romantic Latin 
country. In the Pretoria piazza stands 





A VIEW IN THE CATACOMBS, PALERMO. 


one of the most beautiful fountains in 
Europe. It is of wonderful size; a mul- 
titude of carved figures stand about its 
basins, and streams of water ooze from 
innumerable statues and urns. Palaces 
dating back to the time of the Normans 
claim our attention. The cappella Pala- 
tina of King Roger is a wonderful chap- 
el. It is built in the mixed style of the 
early Norman kings. It was finished in 
1142, both Greek and Saracen architects 
being employed in the work: the mosaics 
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were completed by William I. Though 
measuring but 86 feet by 40, this loveli- 
est of chapels has all the features of a 
large church-nave, side-aisles, and three 
apses. It is of Latin form, with a Greek 


cupola. The pillars of granite or marble 
from other buildings; the broad lancet 


See page 258. 


windows are few in number. The Easter 
candlestick is an exquisite work of the 
twelfth century. The roof is of wood, 
the central»roses or stars being divided 
by inscriptions in Cuphic characters 
which are a repetition of the inscription 
on the royal robe wrought for King Rog- 
er by the Saracens of Sicily, which was 
carried off by Henry VI., and afterwards 
used as the coronation robe (“the Nu- 
remberg robe”) of the German emper- 
ors. The roofs and walls are coated with 
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pink mosaics. The floor is inlaid with 
delicate patterns of inserted glass, re- 
sembling drapery with embroidered 
fringes. The detail is rich and lustrous 
in effect. 

The National Museum has a large col- 
lection of relics and many paintings by 
Sicilian artists. The Cathedral of Paler- 
mo is a ponderous example of Italian art 
in the pointed style. 

The use of the pointed arch and what 
is called the Gothic stvle did not come in 
till near the end of the 12th century. 
Originating in Northern France, the 
Gothic style of sacred architecture soon 
spread over all Europe, and during the 
13th and 14th centuries it attained its 
highest perfection. Many of the grand- 
est edifices occupied from one to two cen- 
turies in building. With their heaven- 
piercing spires, their noble arches, their 
elaborate sculptures and traceries, and 
their great mullioned windows, on whose 
“storied panes” the whole history of the 
Bible is written in the hues of the rain- 
bow by the earnest hand of faith, they re- 
main to this day the most sublime struc- 
ture ever reared by the hand of man. 

Palermo was the scene of the revolu- 
tionary struggles of Garibaldi, whose 
secretary, Francesco Crispi, became the 
Bismark of Italy. 

The Sicilian women of all classes are 
extremely attractive. The water girls 
are very picturesque; rich black hair is 
simply braided or knotted, the oval face 
is low-browed, the eyes dark and dream- 
ing ; the pure outline suggests a romantic 
race. 

By following one of the principal 
streets out of the town, and taking a car 
up the mountain side, we come to the 
queer little town of Monreale. Standing 
in the center of the town and built on the 
mountain side is a gorgeous cathedral 
which defies accurate description. There 
is hardly another place like it in the 
world. The cathedral of Monreale is per- 
haps the most remarkable example of the 


mixture of styles which existed under the 
Norman kings. It is of Latin form, with 
a Roman colonnade, Byzantine mosaics, 
Greek sculpture and Saracenic and Nor- 
man details. The exterior is exceedingly 
plain, except the eastern apses which are 
covered with small pillars and interlacing 
arches. Truly glorious is the interior 
(313 feet long, 124 feet broad). Single 
pillars support long lines of arches, and 
the golden blaze of mosaics is subdued by 
time into a pitiful haze. 

The whole of the walls is covered with 
mosaics, diverging from ‘the apses with 
the colossal figure of the Saviour. His 
right hand is raised in blessing, in His 
left He holds an open book, on which “I 
am the Light of the World,” is written 
in Greek and Latin. Thus His divine at- 
tributes are represented; below His hu- 
manity is recalled by the child on the 
knees of His mother. S. Peter and S. 
Paul guard the sides of the apse. The 
corners of the choir are occupied by 
prophets and patriarchs, with scenes 


from the New Testament below, relating 
to the life of our Saviour; the transepts 
and aisles are covered by Old Testament 
history ; between the arches of the nave 


are medallions of saints. The royal arid 
episcopal thrones in the choir are of 
porphry and marble, with bands of rich 
mosaic. Over the king’s seat is the figure 
of the Redeemer, laying His hand upon 
the head of the royal founder, William 
II. Above the bishop’s throne, the 
founder offers his church to the Virgin. 
The magnificent cloister, 169 feet 
square, is surrounded by pointed arches, 
resting on coupled columns, often en- 
crusted with mosaics in varying patterns, 
with ever-varied classical capitals of mar- 
vellous beauty. 

Looking downward toward the sea 
from Monreale, we see a fertile valley 
covered with a dense growth of lemon- 
trees, heavily weighted with fruit. One 
experiences a strange feeling as he 
tramps idly through that superabundance 
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of tropical fruit-trees, and yet are en- 
chanted with it all—the slanting hillside, 
the grass and wild flowers, the noisy 
streamlets singing their songs through 
the long, sunny days of the Orient here 
in the motherland of culture. 

Lemons and oranges are Palermo’s ex- 
ports along with dried fruits, oils, grain, 
lemon juice, sumach, tartar and sulphur. 

Palermo boasts of the most picturesque 
carts in the world. Each one is a picture 
gallery, whether it be the vehicle of a 
vender or an immaculate runabout. The 
wheels, the shafts, the body of the cart, 
and even the donkey that pulls it are 
elaborately decorated with paintings of 
scenes in Sicily, famous battles and other 
interesting subjects. Another monoton- 
ous sight in Palermo is the catacombs of 
mummified priests—a horrible sight. If 
it were possible for visitors to see the 
place as it really is without entering it, 
few would seek to view the cave of death. 

Near the entrance of the catacomb are 
many pictures painted on rough, yellow 
slabs of marble. Old women wrinkled 
and repulsive surround you and demand 
alms. Italian paupers are the most au- 
dacious and independent tribe of beggars 
in the world; they beg for money in ex- 
change for some useless trifle and you 
feel that you dare not refuse them. Their 
dark, wild eyes and hideous countenances 
are terrible to behold, and it is only by a 
promise from the guide to divide his com- 
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pensation with them, or by threatening 
them with the police that they turn away 
at last, reluctantly, like human vultures. 

As we enter the dark and dismal ceme- 
tery of centuries gone before a shudder 
passes over us. Down a flight of old 
marble steps we go. Around, and down 
another flight until we find ourselves in a 
labyrinth of narrow galleries where are 
the skeletons who lived when the world 
was centuries younger. The galleries are 
long and packed on each side with coffins 
or boxes, through the glass sides of 
which the bodies are seen. Other skele- 
tons are perched upon these coffins and 
present a terrible picture. Some coffins 
contain two or three infants. The guides 
explain with deep interest the history of 
some noted general or a family group 
Above these skeletons in and on top ot 
the boxes, are still others lying on shelves 
or fastened to the wall and wrapped in 
long robes. They stand as if preparing 
to spring upon us. 

On slabs of marble in the floor are 
many inscriptions. Similar catacombs 
are to be found at Naples, Rome, Cairo, 
Paris and Malta. The galleries in some 
of these cities of the dead are said to be 
nearly a thousand miles in length, and to 
contain millions of bodies. A feeling of 
terror is upon us as we emerge from the 
dreary excavation, and we hasten from 
the place resolved never to enter another 
catacomb. 
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FURNACE BLASTS. 


I, THE GROWTH OF THE SOCIAL EVIL AMONG ALL CLASSES AND RACES IN 
AMERICA. 


J. SHIRLEY SHADRACH, 


Nineteen hundred and three. Our days 
are gliding swiftly by; let us resolve to 
do what we can the coming year for the 
substantial up-building of the race while 
time remains. Today is ours; tomorrow 
is uncertain. 

As we look over the record of the year 
just closed we note with pain the growth 
of crime. Thugs galore; “cold-fingered” 
girls plying their nefarious calling in ev- 
ery large city of the Union. Once the 
time was that Chicago had a virtual 
monopoly of the street highway business, 
but New York and Boston are pushing 
Chicago to the rear. And the haunt of 
the strange woman, a veritable mouth of 
hell to the multitude. What infamy, dis- 
ease, degradation and death these vices 
inflict upon us! How they blight and 
curse the lives of the innocent and help- 
less! What a load of shame they place 
upon a community! 

How the changes have been rung upon 
the depravity of the Negro since the en- 
trance of the twentieth century, and the 
charge has been boldly made by the 
great majority, including a respectable 
showing among his own race, that he is 
the most depraved of criminals. The fe- 
males of our race, in particular, suffer 
from the most malicious slander, and 
none protest against the outrage upon a 
worthy class of citizens. How much we 
suffer through the tyranny of prejudice. 
How much more we suffer through the 
force of example. How much we suffer 
through the power of bad counsel coming 
from those virtually above us. 

They who hang their heads in shame, 


in view of the advancing demoralization 
of modern civilized life, and turn away 
with horror-struck faces, look back to 
social caste prejudice which has closed 
the avenues of profitable employment in 
the face of certain races and reconsider 
the conclusions made against the Negro. 

God knows the Negro is guilty of 
many sins, and has contributed his share 
to the world’s misery, for, being human, 
he is susceptible to the same temptations 
that beset the rest of the human family, 
but many of his moral lapses are the re- 
sult of inherited traits inbred by slavery. 
Out of that dreadful condition there was 
no escape for the female slave but into 
the cold embraces of death; and the vic- 
tims were born into that condition; they 
did not enter into it voluntarily, as do the 
wretched inmates the dens of infamy in 
our great cities. 

It took years to force this condition of 
immorality upon a helpless sex, but to 
their everlasting honor, be it said, they 
have passed from vice to virtue with a 
rapidity that is amazing. 


The solution of this, the social prob- 
lem, is a national affair. No one race is 
responsible for the vice of the country ; no 
one race can produce a clear virtuous at- 
mosphere in a cosmopolitan population 
like us. 

It is a sad and terrible thought that, in 
our great cities, our manufacturing 
towns and villages, our sea-ports, and 
our manufacturing centers, of the women 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty, 
one out of every twelve is a thing of 
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shame! The proportion is as great 
among young men who prefer a dissolute 
life to a virtuous one. To what causes 
shall we attribute a state of things so de- 
plorable? The question is a difficult one, 
yet, it admits of an answer which will in- 
dicate most of the influences which in- 
duce immorality. 

We may say in beginning, though it is 
small consolation, that this vice is more 
prevalent in Great Britain than in Amer- 
ica. In the continental States, especially 
the South of Europe, among the lower 
classes, chastity is the rare exception, 
therefore the great influx of immigration 
has left lasting ill effects upon the fami- 
lies of the: poorer classes in our large 
cities. Voluminous testimony also proves 
that one great source of this evil is also 
found in the corruption of the youthful 
mind by the reading of vile literature 
circulated through the medium of asso- 
ciation in schools (public and private) 
and by emissaries of wicked men en- 
gaged in a nefarious business. But aside 
from these minor sources the more prom- 
inent causes are not far to seek. 

The fashionable mode of education has 
developed the love of display and sump- 
tuous living as the chief end to be de- 
sired in life, teaching indirectly the prac- 
tice of deception, and stimulating the love 
of admiration among women and an in- 
ordinate desire for the excitement of the 
life of a man about town, among young 
men. 

Young women of all classes feel that 
they must have an easy life, costly ap- 
parel, gems and ornaments in profusion. 
Fressed by temptation at every point 
where they are weakest, they yield, after 
a brief struggle, and enter, covertly at 
first, perhaps, on a life of sin. 

Young men must have fashionable 
clothing, cigars, wine, cards, the theatre, 
betting, boating, gambling. A modest 
position and corresponding income fail 
to supnort them; result, defalcations, pet- 
ty thefts, professional burglary, an influx 
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of snatch-thiefs, thugs, murderers, and 
the graves of persons crowding Potter’s 
Field. 

Thus we have it: First step,—the in- 
felicities of our American divorce series 
of systems. Single young women and 
men see, hear and imitate. I often won- 
der how certain social lights can look 
each other in the face. Husbands and 
wives separated for cause, married to the 
causer, sit beside each other in the opera 
houses and churches and other public 
places, looked at, sneered at, gossiped 
about, and never turn a hair. Vice legal- 
ized. Second step,—Too much “bridge 
whist,” too much of the social glass. Too 
much attention to other men’s dashing 
wives. Too much attention from other 
women’s husbands. Too much betting 
on fast horses, prize fights, and keeping 
up with the crowd generally. But while 
the ranks of fashionable vice are largely 
recruited from the graduates of a false 
system of education, the country girl and 
boy who have become residents of a great 
city, come hither on the promise of em- 
ployment, with fresh, young and hand- 
some faces, are cast among associates of 
doubtful or evil character, and if they 
love display and dress, with a corre- 
sponding dislike for hard work, the girl 
soon hears how “a single smile may 
bring her better fare and finer dresses 
than a month’s wages,” and though, at 
first, her soul revolts, yet she begins to 
parley with temptation and hesitating is 
lost. The boy learns from his associates 
how to tamper with the cash of the “old 
man” who is his employer or how to cast 
a “marked” card that shall win the cov- 
eted dollars to be expended in question- 
able pleasure. This is but the beginning. 

There are some doubtless who yield 
to temptation under pressure of starva- 
tion. Many, very many beautiful girls 
and voung men have been lured to ruin 
by the advice of seeming friends who 
have cautioned them against being “too 
scrupulous” as to the means taken to gain 
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a living. This we know to be the case 
with many lovely young colored people. 
The advice and example of white friends 
have caused their downfall. We will not 
go further into the horrible details of 
this loathsome subject which is eating its 
way into the very heart of the homelife 
of this Republic. It is not within the 
power of human legislation to change the 
human heart, or to suppress the fires of 
passion and sin in the human heart; but 
much good might be done by judicious 
legislation to diminish an evil which 
threatens to destroy our nation. 


Charles Dudley Warner once worked 
up an article that did the Negro great 
harm. Others have been in the same 
business. He brought statistics to prove 
the increase of Negro criminality. Sta- 
tistics may be made to prove anything 
under the sun. The number of Negro 
criminals in jails and prisons counts for 
nothing. In answering Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar said some good 
things: 

“Taking into account that some of the 
oftenses for which a white boy would be 
reprimanded and released, would send a 
Negro to the chain gang in the South, it 
is easy to see how the percentage of crim- 
inals is raised. A fight upon the street, 
picking up coal with the accusation of 
throwing it off the cars, brawling gener- 
ally, land the black boy in jail. 

“Criminals, yes, but how many of the 
Southern cities have reformatories for 
youthful offenders and for the punish- 
ment of youthful offences? I know of 
one case in a city not so far south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, where a boy ten 
years old was accused of throwing coal 
off the cars, arrested, convicted, and in- 
stead of being sent to a reformatory, was 
placed in jail with the lowest type of 
felons and with insane people. It hap- 
pened that he was placed in the cell with 
a mad man. During the night screams 
were heard from the cell, but for a time 
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were unnoticed. After awhile the keeper 
took his way leisurely through, and 
found the child horribly mutilated by the 
maniac. Ruined for life physically, and 
brutalized mentally. 


Here is another. An Anglo-Saxon 
specialty. 

in January, Igo1, the female house of 
reiuge, Baltimore, in which there were 
several hundred young girls, was de- 
clared by the grand jury in its report to 
be a house of horrors, and the prosecu- 
tion of its woman superintendent and the 
utter abolition of the institution were rec- 
ommended. The report caused a tremen- 
dous sensation. We give one clause: 

“Heinous as are these corporal punish- 
ments, they are not more to be deplored 
than is the total absence of an ennobling 
moral atmosphere. 

“We had before us one witness, not an 
inmate, who was once connected with 
this institution in a professional capacity, 
and who resigned her position because 
she could not countenance the physical 
barbarities practiced. 

“This witness testified that at the time 
of their reception fifty per cent of the 
girls and young women committed to the 
refuge are virtuous. Then in response 
to a question as to the proportion of vir- 
tuous at the time of release this witness 
said: “There are practically none. The 
associations are such that during deten- 
tion every moral or virtuous instinct is 
destroyed and the girls go straight from 
the refuge to lead dissolute lives.’ ” 

“What more terrible fate can be imag- 
ined for these involuntary recruits to the 
ranks of vice! Yet if these unfortunates 
had been Negroes, the railers against the 
race would have set them down as nat- 
ural examples of depravity without con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case. 


In one of his annual reports, Rev. J. 
W. Hamilton, secretary of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society, spoke of his recent 
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visit to the South. He visited Key West, 
with its 25,000 inhabitants, and said: “It 
has not one hundred pure Anglo-Saxon 
Americans. One-third or one-fourth of 
the people of the United States are oi 
mixed blood. Some of these pass for 
white, so slightly are they mixed with 
Negro blood.” 

To show how the South helps to frown 
down the social evil and to raise the mor- 
ality of the immoral (?) Negro, we quote 
the following: 

“Columbia, S. C., Oct. 3, 1895.—Sec- 
tion 34 of the proposed ordinance on the 
legislative department was called up for 
consideration in the constitutional con- 
vention today. The section as reported 
from the committee and passed, read: 
‘The marriage of a white person with a 
Negro or Mulatto, or a person with one- 
eighth or more Negro blood, shall be un- 
lawful and void.’ 

“Wigg, a corpulent delegate from 
Beaufort, of the color of well-baked gin- 
gerbread said: 

“*Mr. President: We have asked the 
convention to be logical in their opposi- 
tion to us. You have reported a section 
aiming at the Negro for no other purpose 
than to humiliate and insult us. We ac- 
cept it, and ask in return that as you seem 
very anxious to keep the races separate, 
and make it unlawful for a Negro and a 
white person to enter into the holy bonds 
of matrimony, that you will at least give 
us protection for our girls, and punish 
the white men who seek to lead them 
from the paths of virtue. * * * 

“Ts it possible that you who boast so 
loudly of being the proud sons of Caro- 
lina, peers of the noblest on earth, are 
afraid to meet this issue like men? It has 
gone out to the world that you have for- 
bidden intermarriage of the races. You 
have made an institution ordained by our 
Creator, unlawful. We demand that the 
act you make unlawful be punishable. 
Dare you refuse it, and if you do what 
construction will public opinion place up- 
on your refusal? Is it possible that you 
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are guilty? Surely it cannot be.’ ” 

The miscegenation act was passed as 
amended, and all the amendments forbid- 
ding unlawful association between the 
races were lost. 

In the face of all this, ministers preach 
of the immorality of the Negro and the 
blot that the mulatto is on the virtue of 
the country. Lecturers discourse on the 
hopeless depravity of the Negro. Au- 
thors, Southern authors mainly, write 
books to prove the Negro’s viciousness. 
But a little interested research brings the 
truth to light. 

We do things better in Boston. It 
won't do to judge the Negro’s moral de- 
pravity by the number of mulattoes one 
passes on the streets here. Most of them 
get their white blood from their white 
mothers. And these legitimate offsprings 
of miscegenation form a large and in- 
creasing portion of the population of 
Massachusetts. It’s a hard pill to swal- 
low, but if you go at it right it is war- 
ranted not to cause instant death. 

Rise and fall. Of what? 

We are all familiar with the rise and 
fall of Rome, and could probably talk 
more or less of the rise and fall of Baby- 
lon. Ancient history is suggestive. Take 
Rome for instance. We read of its su- 
premacy, of the splendor of its feasts, 
the pride of its patricians, the prodigality 
of its rich, the humility of its slaves, the 
profligacy and degeneracy of its zenith 
when beastly orgies, bloody slaughters in 
the ring and an utter disregard of per- 
sonal purity hastened on decay. She rose 
to the apex of grandeur—and fell. Why? 

We read the pathetic story of Virginia 
with a thrill of the heart strings that de- 
fies expression. There we behold the 
picture of virtue’s sacrifice of life for the 
preservation of sacred honor. 

Cataline’s superb scathing of the aris- 
tocracy who scorned those beneath them 
and ground the face of the despairing 
poor while they scarred the writhing 
bodies of their slaves for pastime, comes 





LINCOLN. 


down to us from the pages of history. He 
warned them that as evil was in their 
hearts so evil times were in store for 
them. They banished him, but with ter- 
rible intuition he had read their fate. The 
American people are not less brutal and 
unjust to the Negro than was the Roman 
patrician to the common people of his 
day. 


\ 


Malice defeats itself. 

It is not sensible to place the blame for 
social impurity in a population of 8o,- 
000,000 upon one race or class alone. 
Criminals themselves prove this. 

Since Thomas Dixon’s book saw the 
light along with that of Col. Thomas, we 
have had a Jane Toppan up here in Mas- 
sachusetts, whom Thomas might have 
taken for a model so perfectly does her 
case represent, in some of its details, the 
depraved picture he drew of crime among 
his own people. 

The Negro has met with a hundred in- 
stances to social purity, and prejudice is 
one of them. The white man, we believe, 
hardly realizes how great his prejudice 
is. Prejudice has impeded the progress 
of the new emancipation. It has injured 
the white man and black man alike, and 
still keeps on its road of destruction, 
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holding the black man down by degrada- 
tion within and prejudice without. What 
nonsense to preach evangelization in a 
courtly where the people glory in injus- 
tice and cruelty to a portion of its popu- 
lation! 

Rome fell. Why? 

Because Omnipotence was wearied by 
the injustice of man. History repeats it- 
self. 

For God will visit us in judgment ; and 
in the last hour, when He seems to have 
left nothing undone that he could do for 
His vineyard, we still forget justice and 
judgment; none calling for justice, nor 
any in the high places of government 
pleading the cause of the poor, the very 
poorest of the poor, the despised and hu- 
miliated Negro. 

Rome conquered the world, and was 
finally swallowed up by the world which 
it conquered ! 

As we remarked in the opening lines 
of this article, the social evil is a national 
sin. The remedy lies in a thorough 
cleansing of the body politic and a prayer 
to God in the language of the ritual: 
“Lord have mercy upon us and incline 
our hearts to keep thy laws.” 


LINCOLN. 
Rest Lincoln, rest! thy work is done, 
Thy record is on high. 
Thy soul, which here communed with God 
Lives with him in the’ sky! 
Thy tomb shall be the shrine to which 
More pilgrim feet shall turn, 
Than to Mount Vernon’s sacred shades 
Or Moslem Prophet’s Urn! 


Rest! while the work by thee begun 
Shall sweep its widening way 
And chains and manacles shall burst 
And crowns and thrones decay! 
While onward through the ages vast 
The Freedom song shall swell 
And earth’s millennial morn shall haste 
Rest, Lincoln, rest! Farewell! 
—From “S. W. Christian Advocate.’’ 















SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO X. 

Reuel Briggs, a young medical student, interested in 
mysticism, sees a face that haunts him. He attends a 
concert with his friend Aubrey Livingston, and there 
discovers in a negro concert-singer the owner of the 
mysterious face. He sees this woman again on Hallow 
Eve while playing at charms with a party of young 
people at Vance Hall, the home of Livingston's be- 
trothed. Early the next morning he is called to attend 
the victims of a railroad disaster at the hospital. He 
finds among them the girl whose face haunts him, ina 
cataleptic sleep which the doctors call death. Hesuc- 
ceeds in restoring her to consciousness, but with a 
complete loss of memory. She !oses her identity as a 
megress. Reuel falls deeply in love with her. He 
finally.restores her to health and determines to marry 
her, but finds his circumstances too straitemed Au- 
brey Livingston helps him out by offering to obtain 
for hima place in an expedition about to explore the 
ancient city of Meroe in Africa. Reuel accepts, but 
marries Dianuthe before going on a two years’ venture. 
After his departure Dianthe finds that Livingston is in 
love with her, and he acquires a power over her that 
she cannot resist. She agrees to fly with him against 
her will; but before the time set they with Molly 
Vance go out canoeing and are overturned in the river, 
and all three are supposed to have been drowned. 


CHAPTER X. 


The expedition with which Reuel 
Briggs found himself connected was made 
up of artists, savans and several men— 
capitalists—who represented the business 
interests of the venture. Before the white 
cliffs of the English coast were en- 
tirely lost to view, Reuel’s natural pro- 
pensities for leadership were being fullv 
recognized by the students about him. 
There was an immediate demand for his 
professional services and he was kept 
busy for many days. And it was the 
best panacea for a nature like his—deep 
and silent and self-suppressing. He had 
abandoned happiness for duty; he had 
stifled all those ominous voices which rose 
from the depth of his heart, and said to 
him: “Will you ever return? and if you 
return will you find your dear one? and, 
if you find her, will she not have 
changed? will she have preserved your 
memory as faithfully as you will preserve 
hers? 


A thousand times a day while he per- 
*Copyright, 1902, by Pauline E. Hopkins. 
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formed his duties mechanically, his fate 
haunted him—the renunciation which 
called on him to give up happiness, to 
open to mishap the fatal door absence. 
All the men of the party were more or 
less silent and distrait, even Charlie 
Vance was subdued and thoughtful. But 
Briggs suffered more than any of them, 
although he succeeded in affecting a cer- 
tain air of indifference. As he gradually 
calmed down and peace returned to his 
mind, he was surprised to feel the resig- 
nation that possessed him. Some unseen 
presence spoke to his inner being words 
of consolation and hope. He was shown 
very clearly his own inability to control 
events, and that his fate was no longer in 
his own hands but ordered by a being of 
infinite pity and love. After hours spent 
in soul-communion with the spirit of 
Dianthe, he would sink into refreshing 
slumber and away in peace. Her letters 
were bright spots, very entertaining and 
describing minutely her life and daily oc- 
cupation since his departure. He lived 
upon them during the voyage to Tripoli, 
sustained by the hope of finding one upon 
arriving at that city. 

One fine evening when the sun was 
setting, they arrived at Tripoli. Their 
course lay toward the southward, and 
standing on deck, Reuel watched the 
scene—a landscape strange in form, 
which would have delighted him and 
filled him with transports of joy; now he 
felt something akin to indifference. 

The ripples that flit the burnished sur- 
face of the long undulating billows tinkled 
continually on the sides of the vessel. He 
was aware of a low-lying spectral-pale 
band ef shore. That portion of Africa 
whose nudity is only covered by the fal- 
low mantle of the desert gave a most sad 
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impression to the gazer. The Moors call 
it “Bled el Ateusch,” the Country of 
Thirst ; and, as there is an intimate rela- 
tion between the character of a country 
and that of its people, Reuel realized 
vividly that the race who dwelt here must 
be different from those of the rest of the 
world. 

“Ah! that is our first glimpse of Af- 
rica, is it?” said Adonis’s voice, full of 
delight, beside him. 

He turned to see his friend offering him 
a telescope. “At last we are here. In the 
morning we shall set our feet on the en- 
chanted ground.” 

In the distance one could indeed make 
out upon the deep blue of the sky the pro- 
file of Djema el Gomgi, the great mosque 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Ata 
few cable lengths away the city smiles at 
them with all the fascination of a mod- 
ern Cleopatra, circled with an oasis of 
palms studded with hundreds of domes 
and minarets. Against a sky of amethyst 
the city stands forth with a penetrating 
charm. It is the eternal enchantment of 
the cities of the Orient seen at a distance ; 
but, alas! set foot within them, the illu- 
sion vanishes and disgust seizes you. Like 
beautiful bodies they have the appearance 
of life, but within the worm of decay and 
death eats ceaselessly. 

At twilight in this atmosphere the city 
outlines itself faintly, then disappears in 
dusky haze. One by one the stars came 
into the sky until the heavens were a 
twinkling blaze; the sea murmured even 
her soft refrain and slept with the trans- 
parency of a mirror, flecked here and 
there with fugitive traces of phosphores- 
cence. 

The two young men stood a long time 
on the deck gazing toward the shore. 

“Great night!” exclaimed Adonis at 
length with a long-drawn sigh of satis- 
faction. “It promises to be better than 
anything Barnum has ever given us even 
at a dollar extra reserved seat.” 

Reuel smiled in spite of himself; after 
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all, Charlie was a home-line warranted to 
ward off homesickness. On board there 
was the sound of hurrying feet and a 
murmur of suppressed excitement, but it 
had subsided shortly ; an hour later “sleep 
and oblivion reigned over all.” 

In the morning, amid the bustle of de- 
parture the mail came on board. There 
were two letters for Reuel. He seated 
himself in the seclusion of the cabin safe 
from prying eyes. Travelling across the 
space that separated him from America, 
his thoughts were under the trees in the 
garden of Vance Hall. In the fresh morn- 
ing light he thought he could discern the 
dress of his beloved as she came toward 
him between the trees. 

Again he was interrupted by Charlie’s 
jolly countenance. He held an open letter 
in his hand. “There, Doc., there’s Molly’s 
letter. Read it, read it; don’t have any 
qualms of conscience about it. There’s a 
good bit in it concerning the Madam, see? 
I thought you'd like to read it.” Then 


he sauntered away to talk with Jim Titus 


about the supplies for the trip across the 
desert. 

Jim was proving himself a necessary 
part of the expedition. He was a Negro 
of the old régime who felt that the Anglo- 
Saxon was appointed by God to rule over 
the African. He showed his thoughts in 
his obsequious manner, his subservient 
“massa,” and his daily conversation with 
those about him. Jim superintended the 
arrangement of the table of the exploring 
party, haggled over prices with the huck- 
sters, quarreled with the galley cooks and 
ended by doing all: the cooking for his 
party in addition to keeping his eye on 
“Massa Briggs.” All of this was very 
pleasant, but sometimes Reuel caught a 
gleam in Jim’s furtive black eye which 
set him thinking and wondering at the 
latter’s great interest in himself; but he 
accounted for this because of Livingston’s 
admonitions to Jim to “take care of Dr. 
Briggs.” 

Willing or not, the company of travel- 
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lers were made to take part in the noisy 
scene on deck when a horde of dirty ras- 
cals waylaid them, and after many uses 
and combination of all sorts over a few 
cents, they and their luggage were trans- 
ported to the Custom House. “Ye gods!” 
exclaimed Charlie in deep disgust, “what 
a jostling, and what a noise.” 

All the little world about them was in 
an uproar, everyone signalling, gesticu- 
lating, speaking at once. Such a fray 
bewilders a civilized man, but those fa- 
miliar with Southern exuberance regard 
it tranquilly, well knowing the disorder is 
more apparent than real. Those of the 
party who were familiar with the scene, 
looked on highly amused at the bewilder- 
ment of the novices. 

Most of them had acquired the neces- 
sary art of not hurrying, and under their 
direction the examination of the baggage 
proceeded rapidly. Presently, following 
a robust porter, they had traversed an 
open place filled with the benches and 
chairs of a “café,” and soon the travel- 
lers were surprised and amused to find 
themselves objects of general curiosity. 
Coffeeand nargiles were there merely as a 
pretext, in reality the gathering was in 
their honor. The names of the members 
of the expedition were known, together 
with its object of visiting Meroe of an- 
cient fame, the arrival of such respectable 
visitors is a great event. Then, too, Trip- 
oli is the natural road by which Africa 
has been attacked by many illustrious ex- 
plorers because of the facility of commu- 
nication with the country of the Blacks. 
Nowhere in northern Africa does the 
Great Desert advance so near the sea. 
The Atlas range rises from the Atlantic 
coast, extending far eastward. This range 
loses itself in the gulf of Little Syrta, and 
the vast, long-pent-up element, knowing 
no more barrier, spreads its yellow, sandy 
waves as far as the Nile, enveloping the 
last half-submerged summits which form 
a rosary of oases. 

Under the Sultan’s rule Tripoli has re- 
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mained the capital of a truly barbaric 
state, virgin of improvements, with just 
enough dilapitated abandon, dirt and pic- 
turesqueness to make the delight of the 
artist. Arabs were everywhere; veiled 
women looked at the Christians with 
melting eyes above their wrappings. Mo- 
hammedanism, already twelve centuries 
old, has, after a period of inacitivity, 
awakened anew in Africa, and is rapidly 
spreading. Very unlike the Christians, 
the faithful of today are the same fervid 
Faithful of Omar and Mohammed. In- 
credulity, indifference, so widely spread 
among other sects are unknown to them. 

Supper-time found the entire party 
seated on the floor around a well-spread 
tray, set on a small box. They had taken 
possession of the one living-room of a 
mud house. It was primitive but clean. 
A post or two supported the thatched ceil- 
ing. There were no windows. The fur- 
niture consisted of a few rugs and cush- 
ions. But the one idea of the party being 
sleep, they were soon sunk’ in a profound 
and dreamless slumber. 

The next day and the next were spent 
in trying to gain an audience with the 
Sheik Mohammed Abdallah, and the days 
lengthened into weeks and a month final- 
ly rolled into oblivion. Meantime there 
were no letters for Dr. Briggs and Char- 
lie Vance. Everyone else in the party 
had been blessed with many letters, even 
Jim was not forgotten. 

Reuel had learned to be patient in the 
dolce far miente of the East, but not so 
Charlie. He fumed and fretted continu- 
ally after the first weeks had passed. But 
promptly at two, one hot afternoon the 
Sheik knocked at the door of their hut. 
He was a handsome man of forty years 
—tall, straight, with clear brown eyes, 
good features, a well-shaped moustache 
and well-trimmed black beard. Authori- 
ty surrounded him like an atmosphere. 
He greeted the party in French and Ara- 
bic and invited them to his house where a 
feast was spread forthem. Presents were 








given and received and then they were in- 
troduced to Ababdis, an owner of camels 
who was used to leading parties into the 
wilderness. After much haggling over 
prices, it was decided to take fifteen cam- 
els and their drivers. Supplies were to 
consist of biscuit, rice, tea, sugar, coffee, 
wax candles, charcoal and a copious sup- 
ply of water bags. It was decided not to 
start until Monday, after the coming of 
the mail, which was again due. After 
leaving Tripoli, it was doubtful when 
they would receive news from America 
again. The mail came. Again Jim was 
the only one who received a letter from 
the United States. Reuel handed it to 
him with a feeling of homesickness and 
a sinking of the heart. 

Monday morning found them mounted 
and ready for the long journey across the 
desert to the first oasis. From the back 
of a camel Charlie Vance kept the party 
in good humor with his quaint remarks. 
“Say, Doc., it’s worth the price. How I 
wish the pater, your wife and Molly could 
see us now. Livingston wouldn’t do a 
thing to these chocolate colored gentry of 
Arabia.” 

“And Miss Scott? where does she come 
in?” questioned Reuel with an assump- 
tion of gaiety he was far from feeling. 

“Oh,” replied Charlie, not at all non- 
plussed. “Cora isn’t in the picture; I’m 
thinking of a houri.” 

“Same old thing, Charlie—the ladies ?” 

“No,” said Charlie, solemnly. “It’s 
business this time. Say, Briggs, the sight 
of a camel always makes me a child again. 
The long-necked beast is inevitably asso- 
ciated in my mind with Barnum’s circus 
and playing hookey. Pop wants me to 
put out my sign and go in for business, 
but the show-business suits me better. For 
instance,” he continued with a wave of 
his hand including the entire caravan, 
“Arabs, camels, stray lions, panthers, 
scorpions, serpents, explorers, etc., with a 
few remarks by yours truly, to the accom- 
paniment of the -band—always the band 
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you know, would make an_ interesting 
show—a sort of combination of Barnum 
and Kiralfy. The houris would do Kiral- 
fy’s act, you know. There’s money in it.” 

“Were you ever serious in your life, 
Charlie?” 

“What the deuce is the need of playing 
funeral all the time, tell me that, Briggs, 
will you?” 

The great desert had the sea’s monoto- 
ny. They rode on and on hour after 
hour. The elements of the view were 
simple. Narrow valleys and plains bound- 
ed by picturesque hills lay all about them. 
The nearer hills to the right had shoul- 
ders and hollows at almost regular inter- 
vals, and a sky-line of an almost regular 
curve. Under foot the short grass always 
seemed sparse, and the low sage-shrubs 
rather dingy, but as they looked over the 
plain stretching away in every direction, 
it had a distinctly green tint. They saw 
occasionally a red poppy and a purple iris. 
Not a tree was to be seen, nor a rock. 
Sometimes the land lay absolutely level 
and smooth, with hardly a stone larger 
than a bean. The soft blue sky was cloud- 
less, the caravan seemed to be the only 
living creature larger than a gazelle in 
the great solitude. Even Reuel was 
aroused to enthusiasm by the sight of a 
herd of these graceful creatures skim- 
ming the plain. High in the air the larks 
soared and sang. 

As they went southward the hot sun 
poured its level rays upon them, and the 
song of the drivers was a relief to their 
thoughts. The singing reminded travel- 
lers of Venetian gondoliers, possessing as 
it did the plaintive sweetness of the most 
exquisite European airs. There was gen- 
erally a leading voice answered by a full 
chorus. Reuel thought he had never 
heard music more fascinating. Ababdis 
would assume the leading part. “Ah, 
when shall I see my family again; the 
rain has fallen and made a canal between 
me and my home. Oh, shall I never see 
it more?” Then would follow the chorus 







































of drivers: “Oh, what pleasure, what de- 
light, to see my family again; when I see 
my father, mother, brothers, sisters, I will 
hoist a flag on the head of my camel for 
joy!” About the middle of the week they 
were making their way over the Great 
Desert where it becomes an elevated pla- 
teau crossed by rocky ridges, with inter- 
vening sandy plains mostly barren, but 
with here and there a solitary tree, and 
sometimes a few clumps of grass. The 
caravan was skirting the base of one of 
these ridges, which culminated in a cliff 
looking, in the distance, like a half-ruined 
castle, which the Arabs believed to be en- 
chanted. Reuel determined to visit this 
cliff, and saying nothing to any one, and 
accompanied only by Jim and followed by 
the warnings of the Arabs to beware of 
lions, they started for the piles of mason- 
ry, which they reached in a couple of 
hours. The moon rose in unclouded 
splendor, and Moore’s lines came to his 
heart: 

“O, such a blessed night as this, 

I often think if friends were near, 

How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 

Upon the moonlight scenery here.” 

He strolled into the royal ruin, stumb- 
ling over broken carvings, and into hol- 
lows concealed by luminous plants, be- 
neath whose shades dwelt noisome things 
that wriggled away in the marvelous 
white light. Climbing through what was 
once a door, he stepped out on a ledge of 
masonry, that hung sheer seven hundred 
feet over the plain. Reuel got out his 
pipe and it was soon in full blast, while 
the smoker set to building castles in the 
curls of blue smoke, that floated lightly 
into space. Jim with the guns waited for 
him at the foot of the hill. 

Under the influence of the soothing 
narcotic and the spell of the silver moon, 
Reuel dreamed of fame and fortune he 
would carry home to lay at a little wom- 
an’s feet. Presently his castle-building 


was interrupted by a low vail—not exact- 
ly the mew of a cat, nor yet the sound of 
a lute. 
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Again the sound. 

What could it be? 

“Ah, I have it!” muttered Reuel; “it’s 
the Arabs singing in the camp.” 

Little did he imagine that within ten 
paces of him crouched an. enormous 
leopard. 

Little did he imagine that he was creep- 
ing, creeping toward him, as a cat 
squirms at a bird. 

He sat on the ruined ledge of the para- 
pet, within two feet of the edge; seven 
hundred feet below the desert sand glit- 
tered like molten’ silver in the gorgeous 
moonlight. 

He was unarmed, having given Jim his 
revolver to hold. 

Reuel sat there entirely unconscious of 
danger; presently a vague feeling struck 
him, not of fear, not of dread, but a feel- 
ing that if he turned his head he would 
see an enemy, and without knowing why, 
he slowly turned his head. 

Great heavens! what did he see? A 
thrill of horror passed through him as his 
eyes rested upon those of an enormous 
brute, glaring like hot coals set in blood- 
red circles. 

Its mouth was wide open, its whiskers 
moving like the antennal of a lobster. It 
lay on its belly, its hindquarters raised, its 
forepaws planted in the tawny sand ready 
to spring. 

The moon played on the spots of its 
body. The dark spots became silvered, 
and relapsed into darkness as the animal 
breathed, while its tail lashed about, occa- 
sionally whipping the sand with a pe- 
culiar whish. 

How was he to withstand its spring? 

The weight of its body would send him 
over the precipice like a shot. 

Strange to say a grim satisfaction came 
to him at the thought that the brute must 
go down with him. Where could he 
hold? Could he clutch at anything? he 
asked himself. 

He dared not remove his eyes from 
those of the leopard. He could not in 








fact. But in a sort of introverted glance 
he saw that nothing stood between him 
and space but a bare, polished wall, that 
shone white beneath the moonbeams. 

“Was there a loose stone—a stone that 
would crush in the skull of the blood- 
thirsty animal?” Not so much as a pebble 
to cast into the depths, for he had already 
searched for one to fling over, as people 
do when perched on imminences. He 
cried for help, “Jim! Jim! O-o-o-h, Jim!” 

There came no reply; not the slightest 
sound broke the stillness as the sound of 
his cries died away. 

Reuel was now cool—cool as a cucum- 
ber—so cool that he deliberately placed 
himself in position to receive the rush of 
the terrific brute. He felt himself mov- 
ing gently back his right foot, shuffling it 
back until his heel came again an uneven- 
ness in the rock, which gave him a sort of 
purchase—something to back it. 

He gathered himself together for a su- 
preme effort, every nerve being at the 
highest condition of tension. 

It is extraordinary all the thoughts that 
pass like lightning in a second of time, 
through the mind, while face to face with 
death. Volumes of ideas flashed through 
his brain as he stood on the stone ledge, 
with eternity awaiting him, knowing that 
this would be the end of all his hopes and 
fears and pleasant plans for future hap- 
piness, that he would go down to death 
in the embrace of the infuriated animal 
before him, its steel-like claws buried in 
his flesh, its fetid breath filling his nos- 
trils. He thought of his darling love, and 
of how the light would go out of her ex- 
istence with his death. He thought of 
Livingston, of the fellows who had gath- 
ered to bid him God speed, of the para- 
graphs in the papers. All these things 
came as harrowing pictures as he stood at 
bay in the liquid pearl of the silent moon. 

The leopard began to move its hind- 
quarters from side to side. A spring was 
at hand. 

Reuel yelled then—yelled till the walls 
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of the ruined castle echoed again—yelled 
as if he had 10,000 voices in his throat— 
yelled, as a man only yells when on his 
being heard depends his chance for dear 
life. 

The beast turned its head sharply, and 
prepared to spring. For a second Briggs 
thought that a pantomime trick might 
give him a chance. What if he were to 
wait until the animal actually leaped, and 
then turn aside? 

Carried forward by its own weight and 
momentum it would go ‘over the ledge 
and be dashed to pieces on the rocks be- 
low. 

It was worth trying. A drowning man 
catches at a straw. Instinctively Reuel 
measured his distance. He could step 
aside and let the brute pass, but that was 
all. The ledge was narrow. He was, un- 
happily, in very good condition. The sea- 
voyage had fattened him, and it was just 
a chance that he could escape being car- 
ried over by the brute. 

He accepted the chance. 

Then came the fearful moment. 

The leopard swayed a little backward! 

Then, to his intense delight, he heard a 
shout of encouragement in Vance’s well- 
known voice, “Coming, Briggs, coming!” 

The next moment a hand was laid on 
his shoulder from a window above; it was 
Charlie, who trembling with anxiety kad 
crept through the ruin, and, oh, blessed 
sight! handed Reuel his revolver. 

Briggs made short work of the leopard ; 
he let him have three barrels—all in the 
head. 

Vance had become alarmed for the 
safety of his friend, and had gone to the 
ruin to meet him. When very nearly 
there, he had heard the first cry for he!p, 
and had urged his camel forward. Ar- 
rived at the castle he had found Jim ap- 
parently dead with sleep, coiled up on the 
warm sand. How he could sleep within 
sound of the piercing cries uttered by 
Briggs was long a mystery to the two 
friends. 





















OF ONE BLOOD. 


There was no fear in Reuel’s gaze, no 
surprise ; it was as if a familiar and wel- 
come visitor had called upon him. For a 
moment an impulse to spring away into 
the wide, wide realms of air, seemed to 
possess him; the next, the still, dreamy 
ecstasy of a past time; and then he saw 
Jim—who sat directly behind him— 
placed like a picture on his very table. He 
saw him knit his brow, contract his lip, 
and then, with a face all seamed with dis- 
content, draw from his vest a letter, seem- 
ingly hidden in a private pocket, reading 
thus :-— 

“Use your discretion about the final act, 
but be sure the letters are destroyed. I 
have advised the letters sent in your care 
as you will probably be detailed for the 
mail. But to avoid mishap call for the 
mail for both parties. Address me at 
Laurel Hill—Thomas Johnson.” 

“A, 1.” 

Twice did the visionary scene, passing 
behind the seer, recross his entranced 
eyes ; and twice did the shadowy finger of 
the shining apparition in the tent door 
point, letter by letter, to the pictured page 
of the billet, which Jim was at that very 
moment perusing with his natural, and 
Reuel Briggs with his spiritual eyes. 
When both had concluded the reading, 
Jim put up his letter. The curtains of the 
tent slightly waved ; a low, long sigh, like 
the night’s wind wail, passed over the 
cold, damp brow of the seer. A shudder, 
a blank. He looked out into the desert 
beyond. All was still. The stars were 
out for him, but the vision was gone. 

Thus was explained to Reuel, by mes- 
meric forces, the fact that his letters had 
been withheld. 

He had not once suspected Jim of per- 
fidy. What did it mean? he asked him- 
self. The letter was in Livingston’s hand- 
writing! His head swam; he could not 
think. Over and over again he turned 
the problem and then, wishing that some- 
thing more definite had been given him, 
retired, but not to sleep. 
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Try as he would to throw it off, the 
most minute act of Jim since entering his 
service persisted in coming before his in- 
ner vision. The night when he was at- 
tacked by the leopard and Jim’s tardiness 
in offering help, returned with great sig- 
nificance. What could he do but con- 
clude that he was the victim of a con- 
spiracy. 

“There is no doubt about it,” was his 
last thought as he dropped into a light 
doze. How long he slept he could not tell, 
but he woke with a wild, shrill cry in his 
ears: “Reuel, Reuel, save me!” 

Three times it was repeated, clear, dis- 
tinct, and close beside his ear, a pause be- 
tween the repetitions. 

He roused his sleeping friend. “Char- 
lie, Charlie! wake up and liste 1!” 

Charlie, still half asleep, looked with 
blinking eyes at the candle with dazzled 
sight. 

“Charlie, for the love of God wake 
up “ad 

At this, so full of mortal fear were his 
words, Adonis shook off his drowsiness 
and sat up in bed, wide awake and staring 
at him in wonder. 

“What the deuce!” he began, and then 
stopped, gazing in surprise at the white 
face and trembling hands of his friend. 

“Charlie,” he cried, “some terrible 
event has befallen Dianthe, or like a 
sword hangs over our heads. Lister, lis- 
ten!” 

Charlie did listen but heard nothing but 
the lion’s boom which now broke the still- 
ness. 

“T hear nothing, Reuel.” 

“O Charlie, are you sure?” 

“Nothing but the lion. But that ’Il be 
enough if he should take it into his mind 
to come into camp for his supper.” 

“I suppose you are fight, for you can 
hear nothing, and I can hear nothing now. 
But, oh Charlie! it was so terrible, and I 
heard it so plainly; though I daresay it 
was only my—Oh God! there it is again! 
listen! listen !” 















CHAPTER XI. 


The caravan had halted for the night. 
Professor Stone, the leader of the expe- 
dition, sat in Reuel’s tent enjoying a pipe 
and a talk over the promising features of 
the enterprise. The nearer thev ap- 
proached the goal of their hopes—the an- 
cient Ethiopian capital Meroe—the great- 
er was the excitement among the leaders 
of the party. Charlie from his bed of 
rugs listened with ever-increasing curi- 
Osity to the conversation between the two 
men. 

“It is undoubtedly true that from its 
position as the capital of Ethiopia and 
the enterpret of trade between the North 
and South, between the East and West, 
Meroe must have held vast treasures. Af- 
rican caravans poured ivory, frankincense 
and gold into the city. My theory is that 
somewhere under those pyramids we shall 
find invaluable records and immense 
treasure.” 

“Your theories may be true, Professor, 
but if so, your discoveries will establish 
the primal existence of the Negro as the 
most ancient source of all that you value 
in modern life, even antedating Egypt. 
How can the Anglo-Saxon world bear the 
establishment of such a theory?” There 
was a hidden note of sarcasm in his voice 
which the others did not notice. 

The learned savan settled his glasses 
and threw back his head. 

“You and I, Briggs, know that the the- 
ories of prejudice are swept away by the 
great tide of facts. It isa fact that Egypt 
drew from Ethiopia all the arts, sciences 
and knowledge of which she was mistress. 
The very soil of Egypt was pilfered by 
the Nile from the foundations of Meroe. 
I have even thought,” he continued medi- 
tatively, “that black was the original color 
of man in prehistoric times. You remem- 
ber that Adam was made from the earth ; 
what more natural than that he should 
have retained the color of the earth? 
What puzzles me is not the origin of the 
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Blacks, but of the Whites. Miriam was 
made a leper outside the tents for pun- 
ishment; Naaman was a leper until 
cleansed. It is a question fraught with 
big possibilities which God alone can 
solve. But of this we are sure—all rec- 
ords of history, sacred and profane,, unite 
in placing the Ethiopian as the primal 
race.” 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed Charlie from 
his bed on the floor. “Count me out!” 

“Don’t touch upon the origin of the 
Negro; you will find yourself in a laby- 
rinth, Professor. That question has pro- 
voked more discussion than any other 
concerning the different races of man on 
the globe. Speculation has exhausted it- 
self, yet the mystery appears to remain 
unsolved.” 

“Nevertheless the Biblical facts are 
very explicit, and so simple as to force 
the very difficulties upon mankind that 
Divinity evidently designed to avoid.” 

“The relationship existing between the 
Negro and other people of the world is 
a question of absorbing interest. For my 
part, I shall be glad to add to my ethno- 
logical knowledge by anything we may 
learn at Meroe.” Thus speaking Reuel 
seemed desirous of dismissing the sub- 
ject. More conversation followed on in- 
different subjects, and presently the Pro- 
fessor bade them good night and retired 
to his own tent. 

Reuel employed himself in making en- 
tries in his journal, Charlie continued to 
smoke,‘ at times evincing by a musical 
snore that he was in the land of dreams. 
Jim sat at some distance reading a letter 
that he held in his hand. 

The night was sultry, the curtains of 
the tent undrawn ; from out the silent soli- 
tude came the booming call of a lion to 
his mate. 

Suddenly a rush of balmy air seemed 
to pass over the brow of the scribe, and 
a dim shadow fell across the tent door. 
It was the form of the handsome Negress 
who had appeared to Dianthe, and signed 
herself “Mira.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—AN ESTIMATE. 


of unusual optimistic views of life and the 
possibility of achievement under our cos- 
mopolitan government, to have predicted, 
had they seen Abraham Lincoln when he 
was a mere lad, that he would become 
president of the United States and one of 
the greatest men that ever lived. Born of 
most humble parents, in an illiterate dis- 
trict of Kentucky, surrounded by little or 
nothing to inspire or instruct in high 
ideals of life, ungainly, homely and lov- 
ing fun, who, indeed, would have predict- 
ed his career? 

One incipient blessing he had, how- 
ever; one whose memory he cherished 
through all his life was that of his godly 
mother.” Said he, “All that I am 
or ever hope to be, I owe to my 
mother.” God bless our mothers. He 


was obedient to this mother, and although 
early deprived of her companionship, had 
no sad memories of disobedience to haunt 
him. One reader has said of this inci- 
dent: “If it be recorded of Washington 


that he never told a lie, it should be re- 
corded of Lincoln that he never disobeyed 
his mother.” 

He was honest, and so much so, as to 
receive the title of “Honest Abe,” ex- 
pressed in a tone of sincerity. No, when 
clerking in a country store, it was no task 
for him to walk five or six miles in the 
evening to make right the mistake of a 
few pennies. 

He was truthful, and in his career as a 
lawyer, would take no case in which he 
had to be false in argument. After read- 
ing the indictment of a prospective client, 
he once said, “My brother, you may have 
a very good case for technical law, but if 
I were to make a plea for you, between 
every word I would utter, something 
would say: “Lincoln, you’re a liar!” 

He was kind, kind to every living crea- 
ture. He could not endure the sight of 
suffering in any form. And in later life, 
while passing by where a pig was fast in 
the mud, though he had on a new suit, we 
know that it was only characteristic of the 
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man to alight from his horse and relieve 
the poor pig from its plight. 

He was earnest! He cared not for the 
praise of men, but inspired by a loftier 
purpose, he lived to do all the good he 
could for all men. 

He was patriotic. Twice did he enlist 
as a soldier and was brave and fearless. 
Once when captain during an Indian in- 
surrection, some of his men were about 
to kill a poor beggar Indian. Lincoln 
rushed up and prevented the killing. His 
men much chagrined, went away with 
lowered heads. But one cried out: “This 
is cowardly on your part, Lincoln.” Said 
Lincoln: “If any man thinks I am a cow- 
ard, let him test it.” There was not one 
ready for the test, however. 

And when at last the nation began to 
recognize his abilities, it in no sense 
puffed him up. As president of the 
United States, he was the same consider- 
ate Abraham Lincoln that he was in the 
backwoods of Indiana and Illinois when 
a lad. Well acquainted with human na- 
ture, he knew how the appreciate the 
ways of old-time friends, and was not 
more formal to them as president than he 
was when just plain “Honest Abe.” 

Plain always in dress, it is said that he 
was seldom seen with neatly fitting 
clothes, but rather with trousers much 
too short and coat unsymmetrical in pro- 
portions. 

Lastly among his characteristics and 
shining virtues, he was loving. He loved 
every good and noble purpose, he loved 
every soul, he loved and trusted with im- 
plicit faith, the God of our fathers, to 
whom he commended all and whose wis- 
dom and judgment he always sought, 
firmly believing that “Nations only are 
blessed, whose God is the Lord.” 

Lincoln did not especially feel that he 
himself was more than any other man, 
but he felt that he had a mission to fulfi!l 
and sooner or later must account to his 
maker for how well he had labored. Such 
a man was to take the American people 































































This time Charlie heard—heard clearly 
and unmistakably, and hearing, felt the 
blood in his veins turn to ice. 

Shrill and clear above the lion’s call 
rose a prolonged wail, or rather shriek, 
as of a human voice rising to heaven in 
passionate appeal for mercy, and dying 
away in sobbing and shuddering despair. 
Then came the words: 

“Charlie, brother, save me!” 

Adonis sprang to his feet, threw back 
the curtain of the tent and looked out. 
All was calm and silent, not even a cloud 
flecked the sky where the moon’s light 
cast a steady radiance. 

Long he looked and listened ; but noth- 
ing could be seen or heard. But the cry 
still rang in his ears and clamored at his 
heart; while his mind said it was the ef- 
fect of imagination. 

Reuel’s agitation had swallowed up his 
usual foresight. He had forgotten his 
ability to resort to that far-seeing faculty 
which he had often employed for Char- 
lie’s and Aubrey’s amusement when at 
home. 

Charlie was very calm, however, and 
soothed his friend’s fears, and after sey- 
eral ineffectual attempts to concentrate his 
powers for the exercise of the clairvoy- 
ant sight of the hypnotice trance, was 


Daniel Webster once said: “A true lov- 
er of the virtue of patriotism delights to 
contemplate its truest models.” The same 
may be said of the lover of any virtue, 
and when it is our rare privilege to con- 
sider a character that embodies in high 
form so many excellent virtues, it should 
appeal to us most touchingly and awaken 
an honest desire to emulate them so far as 
God may be our helper. 
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(To be continued.) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.— AN ESTIMATE. 


NAHUM DANIEL BRASCHER. 


finally able to exercise the power. 

In low, murmuring cadence, sitting 
statuesque and rigid beneath the magnetic 
spell, Reuel rehearsed the terrible scene 
which had taken place two months before 
in the United States in the ears of his 
deeply-moved friend. 

“Ah, there is Molly, poor Molly; and 
see your father weeps, and the friends are 
there and they too weep, but where is my 
own sweet girl, Dianthe, love, wife! No, 
I cannot see her, I do not find the poor 
maimed body of my love. And Aubrey! 
What! Traitor, false friend! I shall re- 
turn for vengeance. 

“Wake me, Charlie,” was his conclud- 
ing sentence. 

A few upward passes of his friend’s 
hands, and the released spirit became lord 
of its casket once more. Consciousness 
returned, and with it memory. In short 
whispered sentences Reuel told Vance of 
his suspicions, of the letter he read while 
it lay in Jim’s hand, of his deliberate in- 
tention to leave him to his fate in the 
leopard’s claws. 

The friends laid their plans,—they 
would go on to Meroe, and then return 
instantly to civilization as fast as steam 
could carry them, if satisfactory letters 
were not waiting them from America. 


It is to be hoped in a general way, the 
life and deeds of Abraham Lincoln are 
not unfamiliar to us. Since repeated con- 
sideration of such a life always awakens 
to greater appreciation and new admira- 
tion, let us for a short time banish all vain 
thoughts and reverently re-consider the 
life of the man who lived “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” 

It probably would have taken a person 
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through one of the most trying ordeals in 
the annals of our history. He was elected 
president—the Southern States seceded— 
the war was fought! It was long—disas- 
trous—terrible—victorious ! 

The civil war was fought to save the 
Union, but we know that the primary 
cause was slavery. Mr. Lincoln was 
opposed to slavery in the  full- 
est meaning of that word. Said he: 
“If slavery is not wrong, nothing is 
wrong.” “I am naturally anti-slavery, I 
cannot remember the time when I did not 
so think and feel.” His first impression 
of the horrors of such traffic was in May, 
1831, when he beheld a slave auction in 
New Orleans. A companion speaking of 
this event said, “His heart bled; he said 
nothing much; was silent; looked bad.” 

I desire to emphatically refute the the- 
ory advanced by some that, had the Con- 
federates come back into the Union prior 
to January Ist, 1863, the slaves would not 
have been freed. They may not have been 
freed so soon, nor under the same condi- 
tions, but the Confederates’ consent to re- 


turn would have acknowledged defeat, as 


defeat implies submission. It is narrow 
and superficial reasoning to construe that 
the primary cause of insurrection would 
have been passed without consideration of 
lasting effect. It is folly to believe that 
there could have been consideration of 
lasting effect without total and uncondi- 
tional emancipation. Moreover, as pres- 
ident, Mr. Lincoln did not deem it a pow- 
er conferred on him by the Constitution to 
abolish the evil during times of peace. Of 
this fact he was conscientious, and he was 
discreet in every movement that touched 
on the momentous question. He acted 
when he thought it time, and believed it 
his duty to do so. By his proclamation, a 
race enthralled in bondage over two and 
a half centuries was given freedom. A 
great evil was abolished, never to curse 
our fair land again. 

The war closed, and just when the 
dark, heavy clouds begun to break away 
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and the dawn of a new and better day was 
at hand, this faithful servant of the people 
fell at the hands of a bitter assassin. How 
unfortunate that this great man who 
loved all so well was deprived of his life 
by one whom he loved. But he lives to- 
day more grandly than ever in the hearts 
of his beloved countrymen. 

If we are taught anything by his life, 
it is that he lived with a purpose in view. 
Said he, “If my name ever gets into his- 
tory, it will be because I did something to- 
wards abolishing the evil of slavery.” He 
accomplished his purpose. He labored, 
as I have said, not that he desired the 
praises of men and desired to become 
president that he might be great. He la- 
bored because he loved most affectionate- 
ly all mankind and this without doubt is 
what makes him greatest. 

How excellent, how inspiring, soul- 
stirring to behold a life with a purpose. 
Aims not turned to self, but turned to 
others, honor self. Do we, each one, live 
with a purpose in view? Let us seriously 
ponder this momentous question and be 
honestly satisfied that we are living 3 
life of purpose. 

To those of the younger generation 
who know great men like Lincoln largely 
from what we have read, their life takes 
on the appearance of myth and we can 
hardly realize that such men have actually 
lived and accomplished so much. It is 
with inspired interest, when accorded the 
rare privilege, that we listen to those who 
have been the personal friends of such 
men tell the story of their life. And when 
we see those high in life, of the living, of 
whom we have heard and read so much, 
we particularly realize that they are men, 
indeed, men as we; and what they have 
done, we, by similar application, may also 
do. 

Our conception of life is measured by 
our accomplishments and changes with 
our age. To the sluggard life has no 
meaning. A mere beast, he is unmoved 
by beauty; untouched by sorrow; un- 
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shamed by reproach, unaffected by love. 
The highest ambition of child life is to 
have plenty of toys, candy, and play- 
mates ; middle youth sees nothing nobler 
than parties, dances and dress; later 
youth begins to discover something in life 
more beautiful, more edifying, more glo- 
rious, and by honest application having 
tasted the joy of real life, the narrow con- 
ceptions of childhood days are amusing to 
reflect upon. But sad, sad sight, to be- 
hold those who have stopped at middle 
youth. If asked, “Friend, have you a 
purpose?” they answer “No.” Not a 
single purpose! God, unlock these souls 
and bring them in touch with thee. 

Shall we exist blind to all that is im- 
pressive and enduring, good and beauti- 
ful? God forbid! Augmented by a noble 
purpose, may we endeavor to push our- 
selves onward and upward. Take glad- 
ness to the heart of that friend, bring joy 
to the heart of another. Let us contribute 
cur part toward making the world better. 
Inspired by high ideals, a lofty purpose 
in view, guided by the giver of all good 
gifts, who would dare prophesy what a 
single life may not bring forth ?” 

I had thought to estimate this life, that 
is to us such a glorious example of possi- 
bility. More serious contemplation of 
such a proposition has revealed to me too 
plainly the absurdity of such an effort. 


I had as well try to 

“Gild refined gold, 

To paint the lily, 

To smooth the ice, 

Or add another hue unto the rainbow, 

Or with taper light, to seek 

The beautious eve of heaven togarnish 
The deeds of Lincoln speak more grandly 
than mere words ever could. And if 
words were adequate, solution would be 
impossible. Could I begin to follow the 
breadth of kindness, to imagine the might 
of truth, to discover the effects of hon- 
esty, to fathom the depths of love, or to 
describe the nobleness of sacrifice, a sac- 
rifice even unto death, then in some small 
way I might dare attempt to estimate this 
life. 

O great and wonderful man! greater 
and more wonderful life! We bow to 
thee, not to worship but to honor, and by 
such weak signs, in part express our high 
esteem. Counted by many as unworthy 
of thy kind acts to us, we now as a people 
avow that 

*‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


In fact, we care but little what men 
shall say, since it is not time for which we 
live but vast eternity! May we not hope 
that what we do, if done with honest 
heart as Lincoln, will not be in vain, but 
sanctioned by high heaven, whence cometh 
all things good, where all things good re- 
turn, eventually receive for our efforts a 
crown of victory! 


A PLEA FOR MISSIONARY WORK AND WORKERS. 


ALBRETA MOORE SMITH. 


A short time ago, during the course of 
a lecture, Paul Lawrence Dunbar related 
a very interesting story of an old Georgia 
colored man who said, “it is very easy for 
any one to begin and end poetry, but the 
hard part is the filling in.” 

Unlike my good brother, I feel that it 
is an easy task to help “fill in” the pro- 


gramme to-night, but it is quite difficult 
for me to tell where to begin and where 
to end a subject of such magnitude as 
missionary work; and one with which I 
have had such little affiliation. However. 
I solicit your earnest prayers while I en- 
deavor to “fill in.” 

The unparalleled progress of thepeople 
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of the civilized world toward higher civil- 
ization the past decade, has been so rapid 
and flattering that a great impetus has 
been given all educational, commercial, 
social, political and spiritual works; and 
no corps of laborers feel more greatly en- 
couraged than do those of the religious 
world. 

Some modern philosophers and pessi- 
mists claim that religion is rapidly losing 
its foot-hold upon humanity ; and has but 
a small place in the lives of men and 
women of the present generation. One 
man has unwisely said, “religion is good 
enough for the women, but the men of 
to-day have their business affairs to look 
after.” 

Poor, deluded, creatures—we can but 
ask God to forgive them, for they know 
not what they say when they make such 
utterances. 

The Holy Ghost now abides within 
the hearts of true christian men and 
women as much as it did with the chil- 
dren of the third and fourth generations ; 
and the fire and zeal of the Annointed 


One permeates the homes of earnest be- 
livers to-day, as in the good old days of 


John Wesley and Richard Allen. He 
changes not, and as mankind is the same 
to-day asit was yesterday, there is “pretty 
much of a muchress the world cover.” 

Of course, if one’s moral and spiritual 
natures have become dwarfed, life pre- 
sents no roseate hues—only the dark, 
barren, waste places are seen. But those 
who have been baptized with that pure 
and undefiled love which comes from on 
High, strive to beautify the ugly path- 
ways of life; thus accelerating, and not 
hindering the natural progress of re- 
ligion. 

A true christian is not satisfied in mere- 
ly seeking his own salvation, but that of 
all with whom he comes in contact. 
christians cannot be other than mission- 
aries; seeking to save those whom God 
died for and preaching the gospel to all 
nations that they may have eternal life. 
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Therefore, it is the duty of every chris- 
tian man and woman to assist in evan- 
gelizing the world. No matter how little 
your help may be, do the best you can; 
for it was she who gave the widow’s mite 
who was many times blessed in preference 
to her more opulent neighbors. The 
evangelization of the world is practical 
and needs the encouragement, as well as 
good wishes, of all true followers of the 
Cross. 

Livingstone, the prince of missionaries 
says, “the indirect results of the work 
alone are worth all that missions have 
cost.” 

Can we say, they have cost us much, 
dear sisters and brothers? Ah! the gentle 
winds of many foreign climes, which sign 
a sweet requiem over the graves of those 
who fell while endeavoring to win souls 
for the Kingdom, answers, “yes.” Yet, 
no great cause has been without its 
martyrs. No struggle is worth a victory 
that does not leave the names of goodmen 
and women to be immortalized for their 
noble sacrifices and deaths. 

In 1737 the first missionaries went to 
South Africa. The hardships they were 
forced to endure are _ indescribable. 
Those who were not eaten by the natives, 
or died of the fever, were driven from the 
coast. 

To-day upon the same land from which 
they were driven, three hundred thousand 
christians give praise to Him who reigns 
on High. No greater memorial could be 
erected to the memory of any pioneer 
workers ; for these three hundred thousand 
christian men and women were saved 
through the benign influence of chris- 
tianity. 

While our present mode of civilization 
has revolutionized all work of reform, 
modernization has set its stamp of ap- 
proval upon the work of missionaries, in 
letters both large and plain; so that all 
who look may read. 

Wherever christian missionaries have 
gone, the Bible, the printing-press, the 
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plough, the sewing-machine and the prim- 
er have found an eternal abiding-place. 

They reap what they sow ; and theseeds 
of civilization are ripened by the natives 
consciousness of their nakedness. 

As soon as this condition is noted they 
begin to make clothes of leaves, which 
protects them until clothing is procured. 
This is the first sign of christianity ; and 
as soon as it is implanted, civilization, its 
hand-maiden, quickly follows. 

They are as little children learning the 
alphabet ; and the men and women who 
watch this process of evolution should be 
wide-awake, energetic, intelligent, chris- 
tain men and women. Their characters 
should be above reproach. They should 
possess the virtues they seek to inculcate 
into the minds of the heathen; and should 
be able to intelligently expound the doc- 
trine they are sent to preach. 

To further reach this end colleges have 
been erected where men and women may 
enter and prepare themselves for the 
work. In these schools they receive 
mental, physical and spirtual training. 
Before they graduate they must prove 
their gereral fitness for the work; and 
diplomas are given the deserving ones as 
in other halls of learning. 

Of course, thousands of missionaries, 
and many of the best workers of all de- 
nominations and races, have entered the 
work without such training. But as a 
firm believer in thorough, systematic 
preparation for any and all kinds of work, 
in schools best suited to our callings, is 
why we speak of these colleges. 

Surely the man who goes into training 
for a specific work and attests his ability 
before learned teachers, is better able to 
judge his own strength and competency 
than one who has had no training. 

Education is the forerunner of success. 
We desire to see our own missionaries as 
well educated and fitted for the work as 
much so as those of other races. They 
should be qualified in the highest sense of 
the word. 
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Those who enter the work must be pre- 
pared to battle with the world’s wicked- 
ness. Satan is an untiring, unrelenting 
foe. He is never so busy that he cannot 
find time to tempt susceptible strangers ; 
and if there is no guardian angel near to 
circumvent him, his “fiery darts become 
glittering scepters and the smoke of his 
torment becomes clouds of incense.” 

All denominations have their Home 
and Foreign Missionary departments 
which send missionaries all over this 
great continent. Which department 
should receive our best support we leave 
for each individual to decide for himself. 
One thing is certain. There is much 
good good we can do for both as the days 
are going by. No man, woman or child 
should fail tocontribute their mite. “The 
harvest is ripe but the gleaners are few.” 
The followers of Hinduism, Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism need the teachings of holy 
men and women, as well as financial as- 
sistance. 

Yes, the far-away heathen need your 
sympathey and financial support more so 
than the heathen of this country. In the 
former land they are as poor, blind chil- 
dren, happy in their ignorance and sin, 
waiting and watching for the gospel you 
have promised to send. Every man and 
woman who is a sinner in this country ‘s 
one by choice and not necessity for we 
have “one minister for every eight hun- 
dred people, one christian worker for 
forty people and one believer for every 
four persons of the population.” What 
greater proof of the needs of the heathen 
do you desire than this statement? 

We need more missionaries in Africa. 
In that glorious country of our fore- 
parents, the land of gold and precious 
gems, the land of jungles and deserts, are 
thousands and thousands of souls lan- 
guishing in darkness; waiting for the 
light of God to come. 

While the Anglo-Saxon has done, and 
is doing great work for Africa, we be- 
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lieve more American negroes should be- 
come missionaries to that country; for 
many of the dreadful vices of the natives 
were inculcated from Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sionaries with whom they came in con- 
tact. 

The African is an imitator by nature; 
and in his childish simplicity does what- 
ever he sees the white man do. Their 
minds are pliable and the lessons of a few 


unholy missionaries and the duplicity of 


bad traders become to them as sacred as 
the enchanter’s wand. 

‘The life of a missionary is not one of 
sunshine and roses. Obstacles of every 
conceivable nature confront them. When 
one says: 


“All the vain things that claim me most 
I sacrifice to His blood.” 


they became martyrs to the greatest and 
grandest cause humanity has ever known. 
Thousands of them left homes of culture 
and wealth to abide in countries, whose 
atmospheres are ladened with fevers and 
many other loathsome diseases. “They 
hazard all for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Last month, a beautiful, talented, young 
girl of St. Louis gave up a dowry worth 
thousands of dollars to become a mis- 
sionary to South Africa. Society was 
shocked; and many unkind things were 
said about this girl sacrificing a brilliant 
future to work amongst the “blacks.” 

Regardless of such adverse criticism, 
this young woman has gone to that far- 
away land, believing it better to give up 
her life for the salvation of the heathen, 
than to sacrifice it for a palace and bank- 
rupt title. 

This case is only one of many which 
demonstrates that “missionaries represent 
the heroic element in Christianity.” 

There are many definitions of the word 
missionary according to public opinion, 
but Webster gives us but one—and that 
is: “A missionary is one sent to propagate 
the christian religion.” 

Our interpretation of this definition is 
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that, any man or woman who speaks to 
friend or foe, endeavoring to win them 
to the Lord’s side, is a missionary. Any 
individual, seeking to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of humanity and pointing them to 
the higher life, is a missionary whether 
the world knows it or not. God, who 
sees your work in secret will reward you 
openly. 

Many believe they are missionaries 
only when they have been commissioned 
by the church to work in the slums and 
jails, or expound the word of Truth to 
the heathen. Ah, brothers and sisters, did 
you never think that the mother admin- 
istering to the wants of her family; a 
daughter nursing an invalid father, a 
boy supporting a widowed mother and a 
father guiding the footsteps of little, 
motherless children, are God’s own mis- 
sionaries ? 

Have you ever thought of the noble 
sacrifice this class of people make? God 
says: “The least ye do for one of these 
the same you do for me.” An eminent 
writer also says: “Life is not a diamond 
but a seed of endless growth.” If we do 
the work which daily claims our atten- 
tion and sow seeds of thoughtfulness for 
the comfort and well-being of others, we 
will reap a bountiful reward with the rest 
of the world’s missionaries. 

A noted missionary once said: “A 
missionary is as safe in China as a China- 
man is in America.” Have Chinese ever 
been drawn, quartered and massacred in 
this country? No! The infallibility of 
this statement is verified by the recent 
Pekin horrors, where hundreds of saintly 
men and women were killed by the Box- 
ers. Their life’s blood which soaked the 
land of Confuscius cries out against such 
an assertion. The experience of Miss 
Stone with the Bulgarians, together with 
that of many other missionaries, also con- 
trovert this statement. 

Woman who has ever played a promi- 
nent part in the world’s history, is, we be- 
lieve, the most successful of all mis- 
sionaries. Gentle, sweet and religious by 
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nature, she can soothe and win when all 
other powers fail. She also endures the 


hardships of foreign countries as bravely 
as the men. 


In India, where one woman in eight 
hundred can read, and in China, where 
only one in every ten thousand can read, 
she is doing glorious work for the Mas- 
ter’s kingdom. The women of this coun- 
try must remember that all the pleasure 
and happiness we enjoy is due to the in- 
fluence of Christianity; for Christianity 
is the only system that gives woman her 
rightful place in society.” 

In the harems and other foreign places 
of iniquity, the degradation of women is 
characteristic of false faiths like Buddha, 
Brahma and Mohammed. 

Women have ever been first in all 
works of reform. A woman gave birth 
to our Lord Jesus Christ; a woman had 
the honor of announcing, “he is risen”; a 
woman anointed the Master’s feet with 
oil, while a man rebuked her for such 
extravagance; a woman was first at the 
tomb. Indeed, woman is the world’s mas- 
terpiece. 
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Therefore, we earnestly pray that more 
women will devote their lives to this 
work. Men, as well as the women, 
should be encouraged; and he who hin- 
ders their progress is more an object of 
pity than one of scorn. 

Every Frenchman must serve his time 
as a soldier. None are exempt from ser- 
vice. So it is with God’s cause. Every 
Christian should do his part, as none will 
be exempt from an account of their 
works. 

We all can do something for the 
evangelizations of the millions who sit in 
darkness. Missionaries carry meat to 
those who hunger and drink, to those who 
thirst for righteousness. Into the hidden 
recesses of the earth have they carried the 
gospel. 

Their real trials and triumphs are only 
known to those who belong to the holy 
band ; and yet, today, they joyfully sing, 
“Lord, who has believed our report? And 
to whom has the hand of the Lord been 
revealed ?” 

I beseech each and every one of you 


to be active in missionary work. Do your 
best. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LYDIA 
MARIA CHILD. IL. 


PAULINE E. HOPKINS. 


A review of the life and times of Mrs. 
Child is eminently instructive at the pres- 
ent period of our history. It is an ob- 
ject lesson to all classes of people in this 
Republic, but especially so to our own 
race; the name of Lydia Maria Child will 
descend from generation to generation as 


that of one of the most benign of women. 
In reading the story of her pure life with 
its simple joys, intellectual ripeness and 
spartan courage, we feel about us the 
holy atmosphere of a perfect woman’s 
life, most nobly planned, and we thank 
God for the inspiration of her example, 
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founded on the great law of love and the 
brotherhood of man. 

If the influence of the lives of such 
great-hearted Anglo-Saxons as she could 
radiate through space, and enwrap the 
Negro youth round about, how different 
would be the lot of a dependent race! 

Mrs. Child’s active life was cast in the 
iron age of American history. She was 
born in Medford, Mass., February 11, 
1802. Her father, David Francis, was a 
worthy citizen of the town. Her brother, 
Convers Francis, afterwards theological 
professor of Harvard College, aided his 
sister materially to cultivate the talent 
which finally blossomed so luxuriantly. 
Her education was limited to the public 
schools, with the exception of one year 
at a private seminary in her own town. 
Her first work, “Hobomok,” was pub- 
lished in the twenty-first year of her age. 
She met with great success, and soon af- 
ter, “The Rebels: a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion,” was issued and ran through several 
editions. Other works followed. It is 
not too much to say that half a century 
ago she was the most popular literary 
woman in the United States. In 1826 
the “North American Review,” the high- 
est literary authority of the country, said 
of her, “We are not sure that any literary 
woman of our country could outrank Mrs. 
Child. * * * Few female writers, if 
any, have done more or better things for 
our literature in the lighter or graver de- 
partments.” 

Comparatively young, she placed her- 
self in the front rank of American author- 
ship. Her books and her magazine (she 
was the editor of the “Juvenile Miscel- 
lany”), had a large circulation, and were 
affording her a comfortable income, at a 
time when authorship was not at all a 
lucrative profession. But a change was 
at hand. The resolute and determined 
purpose of the South to make slavery na- 
tional showed plainly ; the North was also 
growing in the determination to make 
freedom universal. A crisis was fast ap- 


proaching on this absorbing question. In 
1828 Miss Francis married David Lee 
Child, a young and able lawyer, and took 
up her residence in Boston. In 1831-2, 
both became deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of slavery through the personal influ- 
ence of William Lloyd Garrison. . Mr. 
Child was then a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and editor of the 
“Massachusetts Journal”; he denounced 
the project of the dismemberment of 
Mexicoforthe purpose of extending slav- 
ery. He was one of the earliest members 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, and his outspoken hostility to the pe- 
culiar institution affected his interests as 
a lawyer unfavorably. His papers and 
speeches on the same subject while in 
England and France created a profound 
sensation. In 1833 the American Anti- 
Slavery Society was formed at Philadel- 
phia. It was at this time that Lydia Ma- 
ria Child startled the country by the pub- 
lication of her noble “Appeal in behalf of 
that class of Americans called Africans.” 

“It is quite impossible for any one of 
the present generation to imagine,” says 
John Greenleaf Whittier in his introduc- 
tion to her life and letters, “the popular 
surprise and indignation which the book 
called forth, or how entirely its author cut 
herself off from the favor and sympathy 
of those who had previously delighted to 
honor her. * * * Social and literary 
circles closed their doors against her. The 
sale of her books, the subscriptions to her 
magazine fell off to a ruinous extent. 
She knew all she was hazarding and made 
the great sacrifice, prepared for all the 
consequences which followed. 

“There were few women authors when, 
in 1821-22 she published her first novels,” 
says Wendell Phillips, in his oration at 
her femeral. ‘““The success of these was 
so brilliant, and a woman’s success then 
so rare, that the Boston Athenzeum,—still 
the most fashionable and aristocratic, and 
then the only, public library—paid her the 
almost unique compliment of sending her 
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a free ticket of admission. When she 
published her “appeal,” she of course sent 
that library a copy. Whether they ever 
placed the book on their shelves I do not 
know, but at any rate the directors imme- 
diately withdrew her ticket of admission. 
And a prominent lawyer, afterwards a 
notorious attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts, is said to have used the tongs to 
fling the obnoxious volume out of his 
window. 

“This is a sad record; but to recall it 
is only a fair tribute to the author, who 
never faltered; only gave to the hated 
and struggling cause a more public ad- 
hesion and a more liberal support. Hard- 
ly ever was there a more costlier sacrifice. 
Narrow means just changing to ease; af- 
ter a weary struggle, fame and social po- 
sition in her grasp; every door opening 
before her; the sweetness of having her 
genius recognized. 

“No one had supposed that indepen- 
dence of opinion would wreck all this. It 
was a thunderbolt from a summer sky.” 

In the preface to her book she says, “I 
am fully aware of the unpopularity of the 
task I have undertaken ; but though I ex- 
pect ridicule and censure, I do not fear 
them. * * * Should this book be the 
means of advancing, even one single hour, 
the inevitable progress of truth and jus- 
tice, I would not exchange the conscious- 
ness for all Rothschild’s wealth or Sir 
Walter’s fame.” 

From then on her life was a battle; 
rowing hard against the stream of popu- 
lar hatred. Added to this was lack of 
means, privation and loss of friends. But 
she held the courage of her convic- 
tions. She calmly and without a quiver, 
placed herself by the side of the despised 
Negro, and. by her words and acts re- 
buked the cruelty of caste prejudice. Her 
philanthropy held no taint of fanaticism, 
and throughout the long struggle she pre- 
served her fine intellectuality and sensi- 
bility of the beautiful in art and nature. 

While editing the “Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard” with her husband, in New York, she 
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wrote her charming Greek romance of 
“Philothea” and her lives of Madame 
Roland and the Baroness de Staél, also 
her admirable “Letters from New York,” 
humorous, eloquent and picturesque, 
which were praised even by a pro-slavery 
community. Her great work in three oc- 
tavo volumes, “The Progress of Religious 
Ideas,” belongs also to this period. 

There was another side to this interest- 
ing woman’s character. She was wise in 
counsel; and men like Charles Sumner, 
Henry Wilson, Salmon P. Chase, and 
Governor Andrew availed themselves of 
her sound judgment. Her friends were 
the most gifted and cultured men and 
women of the two continents. For Amer- 
ica she had Lowell, Whittier, Phillips, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, Francis 
G. Shaw, Channing, and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and the philosopher, 
Emerson ; for Europe, Fredrika Bremen, 
George Thompson and Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 

In 1852 Mr. and Mrs. Child took up 
their residence in the town of Wayland, 
Mass., where their domestic happiness is 
described as perfect. The plain, unpre- 
tentious house with its fruit orchard and 
vegetable garden, under the care of Mr. 
Child, is a rebuke to the tinsel and glitter 
of the present age among all classes. Here 
was a woman whose capabilities and 
achievements have seldom been sur- 
passed, content to live in unostentatious 
simplicity like the humble rustic, perform- 
ing with scrupulous care the humblest 
tasks and finding pleasure in them. For 
twenty-two years this companionship con- 
tinued, mutually serving each other and 
dependent upon each other for intellec- 
tual companionship. 

In reading her letters one has a perfect 
resumé of the exciting incidents of the 
times in which she dwelt. 


“Boston, Nov. 22, 1833. 
“That most agreeable of all agreeable 
men, Mr. Crawford of London, was here 
last night. 
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“He tells harrowing stories of what he 
has seen at the South during his inspec- 
tions of prisons there. Slaves kept in 
readiness to join their coffle were shut up 
in places too loathsome and horrid for the 
worst of criminals. He says had any one 
told him such things as he has seen and 
heard, he should have considered it ex- 
cessive exaggeration. Yet we talk of 
mild epithets, and tenderness toward our 
Southern brethren. Curses on ‘the smooth 
barbarity of courts.’ Of the various cants 
now in fashion, the cant of charity is to 
me the most disagreeable. Charity which 
thinks to make wrong right by baptizing 
it with a sonorous name; that covers self- 
ishness with the decent mantle of pru- 
dence ; that glosses over iniquity with the 
shining varnish of virtuous professions ; 
that makes a garland bridge over the bot- 
tomless pit, and calls the devil an ‘Arch- 
angel ruined.’ If evil would manifest it- 
self as it really is, how easy it would be 
to overcome it; but this it cannot do sim- 
ply because it is evil.” 

Some of the scenes which she passed 
through during her eight years of resi- 
dence in New York as the editor of the 
“Anti-Slavery Standard” are vividly por- 
trayed in her correspondence. 

“New York, Aug. 15, 1835. 
(To Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring.) 

“T am at Brooklyn, at the house of a 
very hospitable Englishman, a friend of 
Mr. Thompson’s. I have not ventured in- 
to the city, nor does one of us dare to go 
to church today, so great is the excite- 
ment here. You can form no conception 
of it. ’Tis like the times of the French 
Revolution, when no man dared trust his 
neighbors. Private assassins from New 
Orleans are lurking at the corners of the 
streets, to stab Arthur Tappan; and very 
large sums are offered for any one who 
will convey Mr. Thompson into the Slave 
States. I tremble for him, and I love him 
in proportion to my fears. He is almost a 
close prisoner in his chamber, his friends 
deeming him in imminent peril the mo- 
ment it is ascertained where he is. We 
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have managed with some adroitness to 
get along in safety so far; but I have 
faith that God will protect him, even to 
the end. Yet why doI make this boast? 
My faith has at times been so weak that I 
have started and trembled and wept, like 
a very child; and personal respect and af- 
fection for him have so far gained the 
mastery over my trust in Providence, that 
I have exclaimed in anguish of heart, 
“Would to God I could die for thee!’ 
Your husband could hardly be made to 
realize the state of fermentation now ex- 
isting here. There are 7,000 Southerners 
now in the city ; and I am afraid there are 
not 700 among them who have the slight- 
est fear of God before their eyes. Mr. 
Wright was yesterday barricading his 
doors and windows with strong bars and 
planks an inch thick. Violence, in some 
form, seems to be generally expected. 
Alas, poor fools! They are building up 
the very cause they seek to destroy.” 

In September of that year she wrote 
in reply to a letter of caution from her 
brother for her personal safety: 

“You will say a true republic never can 
exist. In this, I have more faith than you. 
I believe the world will be brought into a 
state of order through manifold revolu- 
tions. Sometimes we may be tempted to 
think it would have been better for us not 
to have been cast on these evil times ; but 
this is a selfish consideration; we ought 
rather to rejoice that we have much to do 
as mediums in the regeneration of the 
world. * * * 

“You ask me to be prudent, and I will 
be so, as far as is consistent with a sense 
of duty. * * * I have examined the 
history of the slave too thoroughly, and 
felt his wrongs too deeply, to be prudent 
in the worldly sense of the term.” 

Most interesting is her description of 
Angelina Grimké’s first appearance on the 
anti-slavery platform. It will be remem- 
bered by readers of history that the 
Grimké sisters, daughters of Judge 
Grimké, of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, left their native State because of 
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slavery. Angelina addressed a commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Legislature on 
the subject of slavery in the House oi 
Representatives, Feb. 21, 1838. The 
Grimké sisters were the first women to 
speak in public against slavery. Their 
testimonies, given from personal knowl- 
edge and experience, produced a pro- 
found sensation, and large audiences were 
addressed by them wherever they ap- 
peared. 
“March 20, 1838. 

(To E. Carpenter.) 

“I thought of you many times while 
Angelina was addressing the committee 
of the Legislature. I know you would 
have enjoyed it so much. I think it was 
a spectacle of the greatest moral sublimi- 
ty I ever witnessed. The house was full 
to overflowing. For a moment a sense 
of the immense responsibility resting on 
her seemed almost to overwhelm her. 
She trembled and grew pale. But this 


passed quickly, and she went on to speak 
gloriously, strong in utter forgetfulness 


of herself, and in her own earnest faith 
in every word she uttered. * * * I 
believe she made a very powerful impres- 
sion on the audience. * * * The 
Boston members of the Legislature tried 
hard to prevent her having a hearing on 
the second day. Among other things, 
they said that such a crowd was attracted 
by curiosity the galleries were in danger 
of being broken down; though in fact 
they were constructed with remarkable 
strength. A member from Salem wittily 
proposed that a ‘committee be appointed 
to examine the foundations of the State 
House of Massachusetts to see whether 
it will bear another lecture from Miss 
Grimké.’ 

“One sign that her influence is felt is 
that the ‘sound part of the community’ 
seek to give vent to their vexation by call- 
ing her Devil-ina instead of Angelina, 
and Miss Grimalkin instead of Miss 
Grimké.” 

Again writing to her brother, she tells 
of a Southern gentleman who wrote to 
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her from New Orleans, inviting her to 
that city, promising her a ‘warm recep- 
tion, and lodgings in the calaboose, with 
as much nigger company as you desire.’ 
She writes a few sentences which show 
the grand character of this most noble of 
women more clearly than any eulogy. 

“In spite of bolts and bars, I should 
have been off, like a witch at midnight, 
holding fair discourse with Orion, and 
listening to the plaintive song of Pleiades 
mourning for the earth-dimmed glory of 
their fallen sister. How did he know, in 
his moral midnight, that choosing to cast 
out lot with the lowliest of earth was the 
very way to enter into companionship 
with the highest in heaven ?” 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave Billi 
was a sad event to the colored citizens of 
the country. At that time there were 
eight thousand nine hundred and seven- 
ty-five persons of color in Massachu- 
setts. In thirty-six hours after the pas- 
sage of the bill was known, five and thir- 
ty colored persons applied to a well- 
known legal light for counsel. Before 
sixty hours had passed, forty persons had 
fled. Speaking of this infamous law, 
Mrs. Child writes: 

“Mrs. Stowe’s truly great work, ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ has also done much to 
command respect for the faculties of 
women. Whittier has poured forth verses 
upon it. Horace Mann has eulogized it 
in Congress. Lord Morpeth is carried 
away with it; the music stores are full 
of pieces of music suggested by its differ- 
ent scenes ; somebody is going to drama- 
tize it; and 100,000 copies sold in little 
less than six months. Never did any 
American work have such success! The 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law 
roused her up to write it. Behold how 
‘God makes the wrath of man to praise 
Him!’ Charles Sumner has made a 
magnificent speech in Congress against 
the Fugitive Slave Law. How thankful 
I was for it! God bless him! The Re- 
publican party don’t know how to appre- 
ciate his honesty and moral courage. 
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They think he makes a mistake in speak- 
ing the truth, and does it because he 
don’t know any better. History will do 
him justice. 

“It is really droll to see in what dif- 
ferent states of mind people read ‘Uncle 
Tom.’ Mr. Pierce, Senator from Mary- 
land, read it lately, and when he came to 
the sale of ‘Uncle Tom,’ he exclaimed 
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with great emotion, ‘Here’s a writer that 
knows how to sympathize with the 
South! I could fall down at the feet of 
that woman! She knows how to feel for 
a man when he’s obliged to sell a good 
honest slave!’ In his view the book was 
intended as a balsam for bereaved slave- 
holders.” 
(To be continued.) 
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(Under this heading we shall publish monthly such short articles or locals as will enable our subscribers to keep in close touch 
with the various social movements among the colored race, not only throughout this country but the world. All are invited to 


contribute items of general news_and interest.] 


The Negro furnishes one of the serious 
problems of the South. It is no wonder 
to those who are familiar with the facts. 
For years, through the correspondence 
system, they have been sowing the wind, 
and are bound to reap the whirlwind. 
The investigations of Miss Frances ‘A. 
Kellor, as given in a series of articles on 
the criminal Negro in the Arena, “show 
that with reference to climate, soil, food 

,and social conditions in general, the Ne- 

“gro is more disadvantageously placed 
than any other class in America; that 
southern penal institutions are conducted 
with a view to revenue rather than to less- 
ening crime; that the physical and mental 
conditions of the race should not discour- 
age educational effort, and that the en- 
vironment in the South is favorable to the 
commission of crime by Negroes.” 

In connection with this is a striking in- 
cident given in The Outlook regarding 
conditions that help to make crime among 
the ignorant blacks of the South: 

“Within the past two years a colored 
man was tried, condemned and hung for 
murder in the state of Maryland. The 
crime was a brutal and aggravated one. 
A few days before the execution, the pris- 


oner, who was undoubtedly a man of bru- 
tal nature, was asked whether he had 
anything to say in extenuation of his 
crime. His reply was: ‘No; I presume I 
ought to be hung, but I have only to say 
that in all my life no white man has ever 
tried to make me better than I was. 
Whenever I got any money there were 
plenty of white men who would sell me 
beer and whiskey, but none tried to influ- 
ence me to be a good man.” 

There are thousands of little children 
of the race with whom the efforts should 
be begun, the remnant only of which will 
ever reach the state of needing or being 
able to take industrial training. Unless 
these children are saved in bulk, the Ne- 
gro race will never be saved, or in any 
general or far-reaching way, uplifted. 

In the city of Atlanta arrests among 
minors were made according to color dur- 
ing six years as follows: 


White boys 
Negro boys 
White girls 
Negro girls 





HERE AND THERE. 


White girls 
Negro girls 
1895 (Exposition Year). 
White boys 
Negro boys 
White girls 
Negro girls 


White boys 
Negro boys 
White girls 
Negro girls 


Negro boys 
White girls 


These figures must be read with the re- 
membrance that Atlanta’s population is 
about evenly divided between white and 
colored. If they mean anything, it is that 


the Negro child is in great need of the 
best moral suggestion at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of his life, a moment earlier 
than the public schools provided by the 
South are giving it to him. Wise words 
those of Dr. J. C. M. Curry: 

“For every dollar saved in education by 
a miserable parsimony, five will be re- 
quired in prosecutions, prisons, punish- 
ments.” 

Would that the South might heed this 
warning. 


THE FIRST MASON, A BLACK MAN. 


Our white brother challenges our Ma- 
sonic standing, and denies our right to 
be ancient, free and accepted Masons. 

In maintaining this position, our mis- 
guided friends fully demonstrate their ig- 
norance of ancient history, or their dog- 
matic refusal to be guided by its lessons. 
If the testimony of the students of an- 
tiquity, or that matchless book of books 
is worth anything, if the inscriptions of 
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documents, records, tombs, coins, weap- 
ons, implements of husbandry, pottery, 
and personal ornaments are anything, 
black men led off in the van of Masonry 
when the world was young. The first 
Mason was a black man, who imbibed his 
knowledge of Masonry from the pure 
breath of the Great Grand Master of the 
Universe. The first Masonic lodge was 
of black men, whose feats of Masonry as- 
tonished the Twentieth Century civiliza- 
tion with their magnitude. 

The mystery of the ancient world deep- 
ens and widens as man advances in 
knowledge. Before the past the thinker 
stands with folded arms and bated breath 
in reverent silence, impelled by imperious 
longings to know. Longings—like that 
of Banquo’s devilish ghost—which re- 
fused to hush their maddening cries; 
while ignorance lulls her soul to sleep 
with pitiable egotism and dogmatic disbe- 
lief. Away back at the beginning of cre- 
ation, before Czsar invaded Britain, 1,000 
years before the Christian era, 900 years 
before lovely Greece and imperial Rome 
knew their letters. Before the Persian 
Empire began to fade, 1,500 years before 
the suffering Christ-child felt the sting of 
Roman spear on Calvary’s brow, when 
the ancestors of the present haughty Sax- 
ons—the Gauls, the Normans and the 
Celts, were naked barbarians, living in 
grottoes and dropping caves; slinging 
stones at wild animals for food, and eat- 
ing that food uncooked, there was on Af- 
rica’s soil, in Egypt, the land of the black 
man, a civilization resting on the “pin- 
nacle of national splendor” far exceeding 
that of Greece or Rome today. On the 
great Oasis in the desert of antiquity blos- 
seemed the golden deeds of the world’s 
first Masonry. Here mind was the stand- 
ard of the man, and natural ability ranked 
above birth. Every woman was edu- 
cated. Man had but one wife. Woman- 
hood was the symbol of purity. 

Here the landmarks of Masonry were 
born—Masonry which makes a man’s pri- 
vate character and public career a unit 
indeed. There are manifestations of a 
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sincere soul, an ideal citizen, a true gen- 
tleman. Masonry is God’s polishing 
works that transforms rough stones into 
magnificent jewels, fit for the everlasting 
Temple on high.—E xchange. 





According to the last census 150,000 
Negroes in the South now own farms and 
28,000 more are part owners. Of all 
farms deriving their principal income 
from cotton, 49.1 per cent are cultivated 
by Negroes, of rice farms 37.3 per cent, 
of sugar farms 14.8 per cent. In addition 
to growing cotton, rice and sugar, the 
Negroes of the South are extensively en- 
gaged in growing vegetables, fruits and 
tobacco and in conducting small farms 
classed as miscellaneous. 





A. W. Hamilton, a rising young col- 
ored artist of New York, has won the first 
prize from a Correspondence School situ- 
ated at Scranton, Pa. His sketch study 
was “For Want of Work.” The faculty 
in awarding the prize offered him a full 
scholarship, the tuition being a reward 
for his repeated successes and persever- 
ance despite many obstacles. In making 
the offer the faculty said in their endorse- 
ment: “We have made a special study of 
your work and do not hesitate in recom- 
mending you for the opportunity because 
of your great natural ability and pains- 
taking habits in drawing, and predict that 
as a cartoonist, commercial designer, 
newspaper or magazine artist you will 
win fame for yourself and honor the race 
with which you are identified. 





Miss Willie Beatrice Morris, daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. B. Washington 
Morris, was born in Grensbourn, N. C., 
in 1885. Her early life was spent in 
New Berne, N. C., where she began 
school at five years of age. In 1894 she 
was taken to New Haven, Conn., and en- 
tered the Dixwill Avenue School. She 
proved a bright girl, kind and good, and 
was beloved by both teachers and schol- 
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ars. She attended the Dixwill Avenue 
Congregational Church and Sunday 
school. Miss Morris returned to New 
Berne, N. C., during the summer of ’94 
and kept up her studies under Miss S. V. 
Havens, now the wife of Dr. A. W. 
Weathington. Later Miss Morris was 
sent to the Art School under Professor 
Jacques, Miss Carrie Colman teacher, 
where she completed her course and re- 
ceived a first grade diploma in 1895. 

At the Colored Fair, New Berne, N. 
C., in 1896, Miss Morris received first 
prize from the art department. In No- 
vember, 1896, she received a scholarship 
through Mr. W. W. Lawrence, to enter 
Albion Academy, Franklinton, N. C., 
Professor John A. Savage principal. 

Owing to her father being transferred 
to the New Jersey Conference, Miss Mor- 
ris could not continue at the academy. 
Miss Morris lived in Orange, N. J., for 
three years, where she made many friends 
and was esteemed by all who knew her. 
She was very prominent in social circles, 
and a member of the Girls’ Coloquen 
Club. She was also a member of the A. 
M. E. Church, Rev. A. B. Cooper pastor, 
and taught a class of little girls in the 
Sunday school. Miss Morris had the 
misfortune to lose her father, who was 
buried at New Berne, N. C. After his 
death Miss Morris and her mother re- 
turned to Orange, N. J., when Miss Mor- 
ris went to Newark to learn typesetting, 
together with office work in the American 
Protective League office. 

In June, 1901, her mother sent for her 
to come to Hartford, Conn. While Miss 
Morris had an excellent start in life, the 
death of her father served as a severe 
blight to her hopes. But she has as her 
motto, “That in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content.” 





Miss Josie R. Crump, the young lady 
whose photograph adorns our cover this 
month, is a prominent débutante of Rich- 
mond, Va. Miss Crump was the recipi- 
ent of the “Beauty Prize,” given by a 
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popular vote, through a local newspaper’s 
“Beauty Contest.” 

But Miss Crump has come by this pres- 
tige through heredity, as her sister, Miss 
Susie, has held the “laurel wreath” for 
years, and we fear that her abdication, in 
favor of her sister, was more the actua- 
tion of a generous spirit, than an actual 
justification. 

However, may they jointly rule in 
peace and harmony, as there are many 
who will never bow in supplication to the 
“new queen” until the former queen has 
taken a “King.” 

Miss Crump graduated from Rich- 
mond Grammar School, June 15, 1900, 
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and entered St. Frances De Sales Con- 
vent, at Rockcastle, Va., the following 
October, and is expected to graduate 
from the same in June of this year. She 
is now taking the course for trained 
nurses at the same school and will go to 
Philadelphia to finish. 

Her father, Captain Josiah Crump, the 
well known militia-man, politician and of- 
fice-holder, was one of Richmond’s most 
respected citizens. 

Her mother, Mrs. Fernella C. Meri- 
weather Crump, whose family needs no 
introduction to Virginia, is the sister of 
Mrs. Nannie J. Meriweather-Wynne, our 
popular educator and Christian leader. 





} THE AMERICAN NEGRO HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, AND ITS OFFICERS. 


H,. HARRISON WAYMAN. 


The American Negro Historical Soci- 
ey of Philadelphia was organized Octo- 
ber the 25th, 1897. It was formed for the 
object of collecting relics, literature and 
historical facts relative to the Negro 
race, illustrating their progress and devel- 
opment in this country. 

In the Parish building of the Church of 
the Crucifixion, where the society was or- 
ganized and meets, through the generosi- 
ty of members and friends a valuable 
collection is accumulating of rare books, 
newspapers, pamphlets, clippings and 
pictures. There are a number of articles 
that have been used in families of local 
and national fame, also articles made by 
colored artisans of the past. The society 
has papers and relics from almost all 
parts of the world that directly interest 
the race. Though small in number is its 
membership no organization could pos- 
sess a more brilliant coterie than assem- 


bles at the meetings of the American Ne- 
gro Historical Society on the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Among the 
names on its roll we find the following 
prominent citizens of the Quaker City: 
Robert M. Adger, Rev. Henry L. Phil- 
lips, pastor of Crucifixion P. E. Church; 
Rev. Matthew Anderson, pastor of Be- 
rean Presbyterian Church; Abel P. Cald- 
well, managing editor American Herald; 
Carl Bolivar, a newspaper correspondent ; 
Alfred Cassey, a carver in wood ; William 
H. Dorsey, the artist ; Charles H. Brooks, 
secretary of the G. U. O. O. F.; Walter 
P. Hall, a produce dealer; Robert Jones, 
the author; Edward F. Harris, William 
Potter, Theophilus J. Minton, lawyer; 
Thomas H. Ringgold, a clerk in the 
United States postal service; Mr. Hans 
Shadd, Mr. George Garnett, Mrs. Henty 
I... Phillips, Mrs. F. E. W. Harper, the 
celebrated poetess, lecturer, traveller (a 
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sketch of her appeared in the April, 1902, 
CoLorED AMERICAN MAGAZINE); Miss 
Mary Harper, daughter of Mrs. F. E. W. 
Harper, an accomplished elocutionist, 
and Miss Dora Cole, one of Philadel- 
phia’s leading educators. 

These are the men who are the brain 
of the organization; surely they are good 
material. With a little more young 
blood, a little more vim, this society will 
take its place not only among local insti- 
tutions of importance, but national, for no 
country can record its history truthfully 
until all of its scrolls are unrolled. Among 
the elevating and enlightening institu- 
tions this is one. If Philadelphia has set 
the pace it would be wise for other cities 
to follow. The society holds monthly 
meetings for reading and discussion of 
papers. All persons are eligible to mem- 
bership regardless of sex. This organi- 


zation has already made a number of 
laudable transactions in the development 
of local interest in the history of our race 
besides publishing a number of pamph- 
lets and collecting some very important 


data. 

The recent organization of the Pan Ra- 
cial Institute has awakened a very great 
amount of interest in this organization. 
The recent announcement the Institute 
has put forth and the prospects of estab- 
lishing its home in the Quaker City will 
no doubt place many articles of Negro 
history under the same roof as those of 
the Celtic, the Teutonic and the Gaelic 
races, and why not? The history of our 
race is developed by its contact with oth- 
ers. 


Robert Mara Adger, President of the 
American Negro Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, was born in Charleston, S. 
C., in 1837. Mr. Adger belongs to a yery 
old family ; his father, Robert Adger, was 
a merchant in Philadelphia for fifty years. 
Mr. Adger is one of the six surviving 
members of the Bannaker Institute, a fa- 
mous organization named after Benjamin 
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Bannaker, the Negro astronomer. The 
members of this old organization have 
made more individual fame than any 
other organization of its kind. Mr. Adger 
was one.of the organizers of the Fraternal 
Society in 4860, which was organized by 
refugees frotn’South Carolina. In 1873 
he was on the staff of General Louis 
Wagner with the rank of major. Mr. 
Adger made a collection of over two hun- 
dred portraits and books which he was 
twenty years collecting, and presented 
them to the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Persons at Philadelphia. They 
are now in a room called the Adger Re- 
pository. He still has a very interesting 
collection ; among his most valued treas- 
ures are some manuscript music compo- 
sitions by Frank Johnson, the great col- 
ored musician. Mr. Adger has been em- 
ployed in the post office at Philadelphia 
for twenty-one. years, during which time 
he has filled some very important posi- 
tions. 


Lawyer Theophilus J. Minton, vice- 
president A. N. H. S., was born in the 
city of Philadelphia. Received an acade- 
mic education and read law with Hon. 
Robert B. Elliott of South Carolina. 
Graduated from the law department of 
the University of South Carolina at Co- 
lumbia. Appointed by competitive to a 
clerkship of the United States treasurv 
department at Washington, D. C., where 
he was promoted by the same means. As 
a result was chairman of sub-board of 
law examiners of the United States Civil 
Service Commissioners in 1881. While 
in office Mr. Minton prepared a number 
of decisions involving large amounts of 
money and important principles of law. In 
the published reports of the decisions of 
that office, Lawyer Minton’s work has 
beerr acknowledged as having been one of 
a few who had that honor. Since 1887 
Lawyer Minton has been in active prac- 
tice at the Philadelphia Bar, which prac- 
tice has been entirely confined to civil 
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cases. He is the solicitor of the most im- 
portant corporation among the colored 
people of Philadelphia. In 1888 Mr. Min- 
ton defended the Philadelphia Amateur 
Dramatic Company against Peter Reuter, 
proprietor of Wheatley Dramatic Hall, 
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church. Col. McKee being a Presbyteri- 
an, the will was contested by his family. 
The estate was reported to be worth four 
million dollars. There were a thousand 
acres of coal and oil lands in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, and four hun- 


From “‘ The Life and Letters of Lydia Maria Child.” Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Leda ‘ee 


See page 279. 


for breach of contract, on color line. At 
that time a local reporter described him 
thus: “A natty young lawyer named Min- 
ton, wearing a delicate moustache and 
equally delicate side whiskers, represent- 
ed the plaintiffs and represented them 
well.” 

When the will of Col. John McKee of 
Philadelphia was announced it was a 
great shock and surprise to the communi- 
ty. By.the provisions of the will the en- 
tire estate, with the exception of a few 
unimportant legacies to his children and 
grandchildren was given to the Catholic 


dred houses in Philadelphia included. 
Lawyer Minton was a son-in-law of 
Col. McKee and represented the fam- 
ily in the contest, while the Cath- 
olic side was represented by G. John- 
son, and the McKee side by ex-Judge J. 
G. Gordon, two very eminent white law- 
vers. The will was settled by compro- 
mise. 


Rev. Henry L. Phillips, the treasurer 
of the A. N. H. S., was born in Jamaica, 
B. W. I., studied for a teacher in the Mo- 


ravian Training School. Taught school 
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in St. Croix, D. W. I. In 1870 he came 
to America and studied at the Divinity 
School of the P. E. church at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. In 1876 he was ordained to the 
priesthood. In 1877 he went to Cruci- 


fixion P. E. Church where he has been 
successfully ministering for twenty-four 
The present church and parish 
Rev. 


years. 
house are the result of his energy. 
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lips is the proper man who keeps himself 
in the proper place. It is a pity there are 
so few leaders of his type. 

Rev. Henry L. Phillips during the 
spring of 1901 spent a very pleasant time 
on the Island of Bermuda. Recently the 
Church of the Crucifixion burned down— 
including a portion of the parish building. 
By his influence and energy it has been 





ROBERT MARAT ADGER, PHILADELPHIA, PA., PRESIDENT OF 
THE A. N. H. SOCIETY. 


See page 288. 


Phillips is a man of great discretion, his 
prestige never varies. Among the civic 
institutions and organizations he is an 
active member of the Municipal League, 
a member of the board of managers, The 
Civil Service Reform Eeague, The Politi- 
cal and Social Science Association, man- 
ager of the Law and Order Society, trus- 
tee of the Theodore Starr Savings Bank, 
trustee of the Berean M. I. and I. 


School, member of the Starr Garden As- 
sociation and an Odd Fellow. 


Rev. Phil- 


restored and enlarged. He has been the 
recipient of many testimonials from 
friends and his congregation, by whom 
he is beloved. 





Thomas Herbert Ringgold, the corre- 
sporiding secretary of the A. N. H. S., 
was born in Port Deposit, Md., 1864. Mr. 
Ringgold’s father was a wholesale and re- 
tail’grocer in that picturesque place for 
forty-nine years. Mr. Ringgold early 
adopted Philadelphia as his home. ‘For a 
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number of years he was messenger in the 
office of Charles Pugh, general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. Ring- 
gold was one of the organizers of the P. 
R. R. Messengers’ Association, an or- 


ganization which has three thousand dol- 
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Philadelphia. He attended the renowned 


school of James Byrd on Sixth street. 
While only sixteen years of age he was 
one of the active spirits in organizing 
Colonel Frismuth’s proposed regiment in 
1863. Although disappointed, he was a 


EDWARD F. HARRIS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., RECORDING 
SECRETARY OF THE A. N. H. SOCIETY. 


lars to its credit. For a time he was in 
business trading in produce, etc., as Ring- 
gold Bros. At present Mr. Ringgold is 
a clerk in charge of one of the United 
States mail cars in the local service. 
Among his progressive inclinations he is 
a devotee of fine art and literature. Mr. 
Ringgold is an active church worker and 
a champion of the race. 


Edward F. Harris, the recording secre- 
tary of the A. N. H. S., is a native of 


young patriot. He was enrolled in Com- 
pany H, Thirty-second United States col- 
ored troops, which was organized at 
Camp William Penn, March, 1864. 
Camp William Penn was on the suburbs 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Harris soon rose 
from the ranks to sergeant, and for one 
day was in charge of fifteen hundred en- 
camped troops. At the front he devoted 
himself so well as to merit the approval 
and praise of his company’s officers. Dur- 
ing the last six weeks of the war he was 
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the acting orderly sergeant in his com- 
pany, the highest he could go, no matter 
how worthy. The gallant Thirty-second 
was sent from Camp William Penn to 
Hilton Head, S. C., where they arrived in 
April, 1864. Colonel George W. Baird 


he was wounded in the thigh, Pocataligo, 
S. C., Sumterville and Manchester. 
After the war Harris was identified 
for a time with the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania as adjutant of the Thir- 
teenth regiment with the rank of first lieu- 








From Photo by Julius Forbes. 
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commanded the regiment, which was on 
duty near Charleston. The Tiwenty-sec- 
ond was placed in Advance of the in- 
trenchments. Later in operations on Fol- 
ly and Morris Islands, Mr. Harris had 
many narrow escapes. He was in the 
battles of Honey Hill, S. C., Devereaux 
Neck, S. C., James Island, S. C., where 


tenant. He helped organize the John W. 
Jackson Post, 27, G. A. R., in 1867. He 
has filled every office in it, except two. 
He is the present commander of the Post, 
which office he has held for six terms. 
Mr. Harris was hospital steward under 
United State Surgeon Wakefield in 1865 
for four months. 
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He was presented with a watch as tes- 
timonial of service during the great fire at 
Cape May in 1868. 

Mr. Harris is well read. He is a Chau- 











M. H. DORSEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA.) .CUSTO- 
DIAN FOR THE A. N. H. SOCIETY. 


tauquan and is a member of the Society 
of the Hall and the Grove :and. Liberal 


Arts. Attended the Franklin Institute 
for two terms. Received a diploma for 
freehand drawing from the Quaker City 
fair. Mr. Harris is at present employed 
by a large mercantile concern. 


William Henry Dorsey, custodian of 
the A. N. H. S., artist, bibliophile, lit- 
terateur, numismatist, authority on ceram- 
ics, traveller and philanthropist, .was born 
in Philadelphia in 1837; his father was 
one of the three leading caterers of the 
day. Mr. Dorsey attended Bird’s School 
and the Institute for Colored Youths, 
studied art under Azeno Schindler, an 
Austrian of no mean degree of merit. 
Mr. Dorsey in public life has filled two 
positions, first as turnkey at the old cen- 
tral station, afterwards as Mayor Stak- 
ley’s messenger. Since he held those po- 
sitions he has devoted his time to his mu- 


seum, which is without exception the 
most remarkable collection of books, data, 
clippings, and curios concerning the Ne- 
gro race in the world. Mr. Dorsey lives 
at 206 Dean street, Philadelphia, in one of 
the houses belonging to his father’s estate 
at whose death it was valued at $60,000. 

The three rooms devoted to this mu- 
seum are filled with books, autographs, 
pictures, ceramics and trophies. These 
rooms contain the result of forty years’ 
labor. The paintings of John Chapman, 
the celebrated colored artist of Lear, So- 
crates, Macbeth and Toussaint L’Over- 
ture are fine specimens of that great art- 
ist’s skill. Mr. Dorsey has a Bannaker 
Almanac of 1795, band cap of Frank 
Johnson, the Sousa of the past, five hun- 
dred scrap-books of murder stories, rare 





THOMAS H. RINGGOLD, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
A. N. H. SOCIETY. (See page 290.) 


coins, rare Indian relics, odds and ends 
which some day will be of infinite service 
to the city, yes, of the enlightened world. 





FIRST SERGEANT WILLIAM BARNES. 


FIRST SERGEANT WILLIAM BARNES. 
THE LIFE STORY OF A TYPICAL FIGHTER, 


First Sergeant William Barnes was 
born in Carter County, Kentucky, Janu- 
ary I, 1856. When twenty-one years of 
age he enlisted, for general dismounted 
service, in the twenty-fourth regiment of 
infantry for a term of five years. His su- 
perior qualities as a soldier were early 
manifested, and he was. soon promoted 
from a private to the rank of corporal. 
His first experience in actual warfare was 
in the Victoria campaign of 1878-80. _He 
was once, during this campaign, placed in 
charge of a detachment of twenty men to 
guard a wagon train consisting of. eight 
six-mule wagons, containing ammunition, 
rations and clothing for the tenth cavalry. 
His party was at one place, while on 
their journey, attacked and surrounded 
by about seventy-five hostile Indians. 
Corporal Barnes’s dexteroysly kept his 
men concealed in and around the wagons 
so that they could see and vet not easily be 
seen. Awaiting his opportunities when 
the “redskins” would come within two or 
three hundred yards of them, he would 
command his men to fire, and thus give 
the enemy what he terms a “broadsider.” 
Thus they fought all day. The “red- 
skins” at length imagined that there was a 
company of soldiers with each wagon and 
abandoned the attack. There were none 
of Corporal Barnes’s party hurt. One of 
the drivers had his. pipe shot out of his 
mouth. Corporal Barnes and his charge 
fortunately met a troop of cavalry the 
next day, by which he was relieved of his 
great responsibility. 

In 1883 he re-enlisted for general 
mounted service in the tenth regiment of 
cavalry, in which regiment he is yet serv- 
ing. In 1885 he was in the Geronimo 
campaign, and was one of the party who 
captured Geronimo’s band of warriors. 


Once, while his troop was in camp on the 
Black river, twenty-two miles from Fort 
Apache, Arizona, a certain Captain Jones 
came to the camp with a number of 
horses. These horses had to be taken into 
Fort Apache, and it was asked if some 
man would volunteer to make the trip. 
It was known that Indian warriors were 
between the camp and the post, which 
made it very risky for one to venture 
alone. It being known that.Barnes (who 
was then a’ private) was in love with a 
young lady who was at the post, and 
knowing his daring disposition, that he 
would probably take any risk that he 
might get-a chance to see her, consequent- 
lv was consulted concerning the trip. 
He readily consented. Well armed, he 
started on his perilous journey. Fortu- 
nately he had no trouble, and delivered 
the horses without harm. Early the next 
morning he was summoned to report to 
Lieutenant Colonel Wade, the command- 
ing officer of the post, who gave him a 
dispatch to deliver to Captain Morrison, 
Barnes’s troop commander, and who was 
at the camp on Black river. The colonel 
told Barnes frankly that it was a great 
risk and that it would be mere chance if 
he ever reached the camp. With “Good- 
bye, Colonel, I’ll make it if I can,” Barnes 
started with the dispatch. With his pisto: 
in his belt and his gun in his hand, at “ad- 
vance carbine,” he rode to the top of a 
long hill called Seven Mile Hill. From 
there he saw eleven Indians coming to- 
wards him. While wondering what was 
best to do, knowing if he returned with 
the dispatch that he would be called a 
coward, the thought occurred to him that 
he would charge his horse into their 
midst with the hope of getting a chance 
to kill the leader or chief of the band. He 
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had experienced enough of Indian war- 
fare to know that if he could kill or dis- 
able their leader, the rest would give him 
no further trouble. Nerving himself for 
the worst that might happen, he drew his 
pistol from his belt and made the charge. 
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Southern Pacific railroad. The youngest 
is a black-eyed baby about eight months 
old. 

Sometime about 1888 he was again ap- 
pointed corporal. He was promoted ser- 


geant May 21, 1892. He served in Cuba 


MISS WILLIE BEATRICE MORRIS, HARTFORD, CONN. 
See page 286, 


At this daring deed the Indians became 
frightened and proclaimed to be friendly. 
Without any other trouble he delivered 
the dispatch. He soon afterward married 
the young lady who had inspired him to 
risk so much. They now have four well- 
behaved children. The oldest, a boy six: 
teen years of age, is employed on the 


from May 22, 1899, to January 5, 1900. 
During his service in Cuba, June 26, 1899, 
he was appointed first sergeant of his 
troop (“F” of the toth cavalry), which 
rank he now holds. 

April 15, 1901, he embarked with his 
troop for foreign service in the Philippine 
Islands. He served in the campaign 
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against Filipino insurgents on the island 
of Samar, P. I., May, June, July and Au- 
gust, 1901. Was with his troop in an ex- 
pedition against insurgents, May 26th to 
28th, 1901. The second day of this ex- 
pedition, May 27th, he was in an engage- 
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receive the commission. He is now serv- 
ing in his twenty-sixth year of service. 
He has been a non-commissioned officer 
for nearly fifteen years. He is a good 
shot, having marksman certificates for the 
years of 1886, ’87, ’90, ’91, ’92 and ’93. 


< 


FIRST SERGEANT WILLIAM BARNES. 


ment with insurgents, near the town of 


Calbayog, Samar, P. I. His entire ser- 
vice in the Philippines was about fourteen 
months. 

First Sergeant Barnes has an excellent 
recommendation as a soldier by all offi- 
cers of the army who know him. In 1899 
he was highly recommended by his troop 
commander to be an officer in the volun- 
teer service, but for some reason did not 


Some of these certificates bear the signa- 
ture of General Miles, who was then De- 
Lieutenant General, commanding the ar- 
my. 

First Sergeant Barnes is a 32d degree 
Mason and stands well in his Order. His 
wife was formerly of Northwest Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is in every respect suit- 
ed to be the wife of this great and noble 
soldier. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


LILLIE B. CHACE WYMAN, 


HE charm of Wendell Phil- 
lips’s personality is fast 
becoming a tradition, but 


there are men and women 
still living for whom the streets of 
Boston seem haunted by his beau- 
tiful and brilliant presence. The 
sweetness of his nature is unguessed 
by the college boys who to-day de- 
claim his orations in accents that 
sound odd to those ears that are 
even yet filled with the music of his 
delivery. 

I suppose that I must have heard 
Mr. Phillips speak and lecture from 
fifty to a hundred times, but in this 
paper I propose chiefly to recall the 
man as he seemed to his friends. 
One or two bits of contemporary 
description of himself and the group 
of workers in which he stood are 
found in a schoolgirl’s letter, writ- 
ten in May, 1864, concerning a much 
perturbed convention of the New 
England Antislavery Society, at .the 
time when the nation was engaged 
in its last struggles with the slave 
power. 

“The meeting opened, officers 
were chosen and committees ap- 
pointed. Mr. Quincy, of course, 
was chairman. He seemed much as 
usual, most decidedly the right man 
in the right place, well versed in 
rules, impartial, dignified. Mr. Gar- 
rison sat on the platform, and near 
him, Phillips. Thompson was pres- 


ent, but excused himself from 
speaking because of ill-health. No- 
body came forward to speak, though 
those wont to speak were there. 
Mr. Phillips looked serious, a trifle 
anxious perhaps. A manifest re- 
luctance to commence a discussion 
that must be stormy hung over all. 
The hall rang with calls for ‘Phil- 
lips, Phillips,’ but with unmoved 
countenance that gentleman sat still. 
Mr. Garrison touched him with his 
umbrella, but made no impression. 
Still the calls sounded. Mr. Garri- 
son at last spoke to Phillips, who 
shook his head, and Mr. G. got 
up and said, “The spirit did not 
move Mr. P., and they must wait 
till it did.’ One or two short ad- 
dresses followed before Mr. Fos- 
ter opened the discussion of the 
Presidential campaign. The ice was 
broken and in they went! Mr. 
Phillips went into an inner room 
connecting with the platform, or 
stood on the end of it at some dis- 
tance from the speakers. Charles 
Burleigh spoke very finely. .. . 
Then came more wild calls for Phil- © 
lips, who looked more propitious 
than before, but stood still, perhaps 
to increase his value when he did 
come. Quincy got up to try and 
still the uproar. ‘Mr. Phillips,’ he 
said, ‘would come if he chose to and 
wouldn’t if he didn’t.’ A. says 
they all treat Mr. P. as if he 
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were a baby, and it must be con- 
fessed he has his caprices. Rather 
rough handling for a ‘baby’ he got 
before that convention was through. 
“At last Mr. Phillips began to 
move forward, but by his delay he 
had lost the chance. Mr. Wright 
had the floor. Mr. Phillips came 
on, ‘ till suddenly perceiving, he 
stepped aside with a gesture of 
apology. . . . Mr. Burleigh and Mr. 
Phillips, as I said, were standing 
side by side. In front and between 
them sat Mr. Garrison, and the 
three formed a triangle of remark- 
able faces in perfect repose,—Mr. 
Burleigh with his face so like the 
portraits of Christ, Mr. Phillips 
looking statue-like in the immobility 
of his Roman features, and between 
and below both, the purely American 
face of William Lloyd Garrison.” 
The letter goes on to tell that dur- 
ing one session a man got up in the 
back of the hall and attacked Mr. 
Phillips in terms that seemed to 
imply that the orator had been criti- 
cising some public officials “like a 
biackguard,” and when a wild up- 
toar of disapproval greeted the in- 
sinuation, the man retracted so far 
as to say, “I grant Mr. Phillips that 
he is a gentleman,” a retraction 
which caused much laughter, in 
which Mr. Phillips joined. The 
critic in the audience continued his 
remarks undaunted, and finally said, 
quoting from a speech that a young 
man had made in another meeting 
in Boston that same anniversary 
week, “If Wendell Phillips would 
do as... did, kneel down and ask 
counsel of God, he would change his 
opinions.” After this speech was 
done, Samuel May of Leicester, 


Massachusetts, “came forward, say- 
ing he considered this remark ‘a 
piece of inexpressible cant’—cheers 
and hisses—‘of inexpressible cant,’ 
repeated Mr. May. ‘What right 
had that man to drag Wendell Phil- 
lips praying or not praying before 
a Boston audience? It was the 
same thing as saying that Mr. 
Phillips had gone through all this 
work of thirty years without a God. 
Surely there was no man in the 
country who had shown more con- 
clusively that God had been with 
him in his life than Wendell Phil- 
lips. Everybody knew that Mr. 
Phillips was orthodox, of the Old 
South Church orthodoxy. If he did 
not pray, who had been his teach- 
ers?’ As M. and I,” continues the 
letter, “were coming out (of the 
hall), we heard a man say, ‘I know 
what kind of praying Wendell Phil- 
lips does. He sends food to the 
hungry and clothing to the naked,— 
and I know it, for I’ve carried them 
for him.’” 

In this letter I find that Mr. Phil- 
lips’s bearing on the platform when 
not speaking is described as cu- 
riously effective in its cumposure 
and grace. He had a remarkable 
way of seeming to withdraw his 
eyes from sight, so that light and 
color and shape were blotted out, 
and then when he smiled, letting 
them flash and gleam with extraor- 
dinary vividness. His eyes were 
light, a sort of blue, and not very 
large. 

His manner towards his oppo- 
nents, as soon as debate was ended, 
was affectionate, even to demon- 
strativeness. 

“Tt’s only -Pickwickian,” he said 
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From the “‘ Liberty Bell,’’ 1845. The original was an etch- 


ing by J. Andrews, from a daguerreotype by Southwick 


gayly to one who questioned him as 
to the effect on their private feelings 
of some rather heated discussion 
into which personalities had crept. 
“Rather hard on me,” he character- 
ized one marvellous oratorical at- 
tack upon his position, “but none 
the less eloquent for that.” “I? 
Oh, I’m as soft as silk,” he answered 
to another inquiry as to his contin- 
ued friendliness to his critics and 
antagonists. 

Mr. Phillips’s power over his hear- 
ers was rather amusingly illustrated 
at about this period of his career by 
the experience of a friend of my 
mother’s, a man of brains and schol- 
arship, afterwards president of a 
college. This man really disagreed 
quite seriously with Mr. Phillips on 
some questions at issue among the 
leading abolitionists, and he used 


to go to the antislavery meetings 
resolved to vote with the party in 
opposition, but regularly, after hear- 
ing Mr. Phillips, he would vote with 
him. He would admit his vacilla- 
tion and return to another session 
of the convention, determined this 
time to resist the orator’s fascina- 
tion, but when the vote came he 
could not. “I can’t help it,” was his 
only laughing plea for himself. 
Some romantic stories were told 
of Mr. Phillips’s marriage in his 
early youth to Ann Greene. It was 
said that he fell in love with her at 
first sight and that she converted 
him to abolitionism, but apparently 
the seeds of his future opinions had 
been sowed before he met this ar- 
dent girl Garrisonian, for he told a 
friend that he and Charles Sumner 
expected to be introduced to Ann at 
the same time, and among a party of 


young people who were to go to- 
gether to a wedding, and that Sum- 
ner and he disputed as to which was 
the more likely to win her fa- 
vor. “Charles,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“claimed that he had the better 


From a silhouette made in London in 1841 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS 
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chance because he had read the 
Liberator longer than I had,—but 
when the time came, I went and 
Charles didn’t.” 

Mrs. Phillips’s health failed before 
her marriage, and though she expe- 
rienced a temporary recovery dur- 
ing the first years of their.union, she 
led for from thirty to forty years 
what was practically a shut in life. 
We younger folk of the antislavery 
clan used to hear her spoken of as 
if she were a sort of Egeria shut 
away from all mortal eyes and ears, 
save those of her husband, whose 
thought and action she was said to 
inspire and guide. That strenuous 
natured woman, Abby Kelley Foster, 
was one of the few intimate friends 
who saw her more or less often. 
Mrs. Foster had an intense admira- 
tion for her. She considered her to 


be gifted with an almost superhu- 


man quality of sympathy and intui- 
tion. “You never have to tell her 
anything,” said Mrs. Foster, “she 
seems to know everything without 
being told.” 

Once when he and she must have 
been towards sixty years old, I 
asked Mr. Phillips what he really 
meant by his customary reply to in- 
quirers that his wife was “about as 
usual.” He meant, he said, that she 
was able to enjoy looking out of the 
windows upon Essex Street, where 
she saw a good deal of the stir of 
life. This enjoyment of hers in 
watching the passing wagons and 
other vehicles was the reason they 
preferred to reside on that street 
after it had become a thoroughfare. 
Sometimes, he continued, she came 
down stairs to the floor below her 
bedroom and looked around the 


house, but she never stayed an hour 
outside of her own chamber, and 
never took a meal out of it. I have 
heard that he ate all his meals with 
her at her bedside, but he did not tell 
me so. “She was a very lively, high- 
spirited girl,” he said, “when I first 
knew her. It is as if she had ac- 
quired some brightness and force in 
those days which has stayed by and 
borne her up through all these 
years.” 

Of course there was another part 
to the story,—a daily sacrifice by 
him of social gayety, of home com- 
fort and personal freedom in little 
things. He told Mrs. Foster once 
that every time he arose in the night 
to do anything for her, he struck a 
match to light the lamp, and one 
morning, just before his talk with 
Mrs. Foster, he had counted the 
matches and found he had used 
twenty-one in the previous night. 

“I did not mean to lecture much 
this winter,” he said to my mother 
after the execution of John Brown. 
“I promised Ann in the fall that I 
would stay at home and be a very 
good husband, but there came this 
Harper’s Ferry affair, and I had to 
break all my promises. But she en- 
couraged me to do so.” 

I saw Mrs. Phillips twice, the first 
time during my school days. Mrs. 
Foster wanted me to see her, and 
arranged it with Mr. Phillips. “It’s 
a sight,” he said with tender humor, 
“to see Ann.” She made much the 
same impression on my mind, both 
times I saw her, though there was 
an interval of fully fifteen years be- 
tween the visits. She lay on a bed 
in a small room, but during the first 
visit she sat up and looked with 
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frank eagerness over a box of flow- 
ers which was brought to her, and 
before I left, she got up on her feet 
for a few minutes. She was of me- 
dium size and her shoulders were 
slightly out of shape, or so it seemed 
tome. She had smooth brown hair, 
very delicate features and the waxen 
complexion that betokens the indoor 
life of the invalid. She had a naive, 
girlish way of speaking. I fancied 
that her seclusion from society had 
left her manner unchanged through 
all her maturer years from what it 
had been in the gay days of early 
love and hope, when she and her 
brilliant lover had been together in 
the outer world. It struck me that 
she had lived in an atmosphere so 
free from criticism that she had 
never tried to modify herself. “We 


are one, you know,” she said simply 


amrdsweetty; speaking of herself and 


her husband. 

Shortly after both Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips died it was my fortune to 
hear Frederick Douglass and Susan 
B. Anthony talk together of the 
dead orator. The voice of Douglass 
came brokenly from his expressive 
mouth, as he spoke of the time when 
Wendell Phillips had walked a 
steamboat deck with him all night, 
refusing to go below and take a 
berth, because such accommodation 
was refused to Douglass on account 
of his color. It was thrilling to hear 
the old man, then honored and ac- 
cepted, in spite of his color, tell of 
that companionship in hardship, when 
he was young and despised, and his 
comrade was beautiful in self-sacri- 
ficing youth. “That’s the sort of 
thing a man never forgets,” he mur- 
mured. 
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Miss Anthony’s reminiscence on 
this occasion gave a different pic- 
ture from that suggested by Doug- 
lass, but the man of whom she told 
was the same in old age as Douglass 
had shown him to be in his splendid 
youth,one who sought to bear 
another’s burden. She said that she 
had a talk with Mr. Phillips some 
time within the last two or three 
years of his life. It must have been 
after he knew he had heart disease. 
It was probably after he, at least, 
suspected what the world learned 
only after his death, that his prop- 
erty had dwindled away, and that 
he was a very poor man, liable to 
leave his widow old and sick and 
poverty stricken. He said to Miss 
Anthony, “I remember seeing my 
grandfather look out of the window 
at my grandmother’s funeral, and 
hearing him say, ‘I thank God I 
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PHILLIPS ENTERING His HOUSE, 
50 ESSEX STREET 


I did 


have lived to see her go first.’ 
not understand his feeling then, but 


I know now what it was. I have 
lived to have every hope and desire 
merge itself and be lost in the one 
wish that I may outlive Ann.” 

That wish was not granted. He 
died and left his wife to the chances 
of care from others. This was 
given, however, by friends and rela- 
tives, and the household upon which 
her comfort depended was maintained 
until her death, about two years after 
his. 

One of the pretty stories told of 
Mr. Phillips is that he found pleas- 
ure in stealing up to children whom 
he saw gazing with wistful hope- 
lessness into shop windows and 


slipping money into their hands. 
“I think,” said the person who re- 
lated this, “if they see his face as he 
passes, they must think it is that of 
an angel.” 

It was reported after Mr. Phil- 
lips’s death that he had destroyed 
before his last sickness all the notes 
and evidences of indebtedness which 
he held against any persons. He 
had helped many people during his 
lifetime with small loans. He left 
them all free at the end. Possibly 
a certain kindly humor was mingled 
with the impulse which led him to 
make it sure that his death should 
on no account increase a burden 
which he could lighten for any 
weary heart. Perhaps he knew that 
only trouble for them and not 
money for “Ann” could come of any 
attempt to collect these notes. He 
once made the statement to a friend, 
that with a single exception he had 
never been repaid when he had lent 
money merely as a kindness, “in,” he 
said, “the small sums one lends for 
such a reason, fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars, and I have made,” he added, “a 
great many such loans. The one man 
who paid me back,” he continued, 
smiling, “was a crank about money 
matters and had conscientious scru- 
ples against giving a note. ‘I hope 
you don’t mind, Mr. Phillips,’ said 
he, ‘I can’t give you a note for this 
money, but I assure you it won’t 
make any difference about my pay- 
ing it back.’ And I murmured, ‘Oh, 
dear, no, I don’t mind. It won't 
make any difference.’ I hadn’t any 
idea it would. I supposed he would 
do as the others did, but he actually 
paid me back.” 

Mr. Phillips was one of the very 
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few radical abolitionists who went 
through the struggle with church 
and state in which the antislavery 
conflict involved them without 
such modification of original ortho- 
doxy as made itself more or less 
publicly evident. To just what hue 
Mr. Phillips’s theology became 
finally shaded I never knew or 
heard, or whether, indeed, it was 
shaded at all from Calvin’s color. 


He was absolutely opposed to re- 
ligious intolerance—so much so that 
he objected to the use of the word 
“tolerance” to express the right re- 
lation of the believer to the heretic. 
“IT no more tolerate the infidel, than 
he tolerates me,” he used to say. 
“He has the same right that I have.” 
This seems a moderately self-evi- 
dent statemént now, but it had the 
force almost of pure originality, 
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when he made it: in the Boston 
which had but -recently closed its 
pulpits to Theodore Parker. 

In the years immediately succeed- 
ing the Civil War, Mr. Phillips told 
my mother that he considered the 
work of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion “a good thing, but that he was 
himself too busy to take any part in 
it.” On one occasion I heard him 
speak somewhat freely as to his 
own views and defend the orthodox 
side in a theological discussion at 
the Radical Club in Boston. My 
impression is that he devoted him- 
self chiefly to asserting the super- 
natural character of Jesus Christ, 
and that he based his belief in that 
supernaturalism upon the historical 
results of Christ’s work on earth, 
as being beyond what was possible 
for a mere hitman being to accom- 
plish. He was, I remember, listened 


to with a respect amounting to def- 
erence and almost to reverence, by 
a company of prominent thinkers on 
theological subjects, nearly every 
one of whom differed fundamentally 


from him in opinion. After the 
formal discussion was over John T. 
Sargent, the host of the club, a 
“liberal” in theology, very small in 
person, and perhaps larger in heart 
than in head, went around the room 
smiling benignantly and assuring us 
all in bits of side talk, that “Wen- 
dell had been so busy all his life in 
working for these great causes that, 
you see, he had had no time to think 
about theological matters,” and he 
implied very emphatically that if 
“Wendell” had taken the time to 
think over his creed, he would, of 
course, have known better than to 
remain orthodox. 
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Notwithstanding his failure to ap- 
preciate the moral and intellectual 
value of the dramatic art, Mr. Phil- 
lips was himself an artist and used 
his own personality, his body and 
his soul for the material of his art, 
just as much as any actor on the 
stage. This is not saying that he 
was not'sincere in his oratory, quite 
the contrary, namely, that he was so 
sincerely an orator that every atorh 
of his being moved in accord when 
he made his great pleas for liberty. 
It was-not art for art’s sake, it was 
that higher art which unites itself 
because of its own perfectness with 
the moral passions and declares the 
truth as the artist sees it. He has 
been described as seeming like a 
marble statue, cool and white, while 
a stream of lava issued red-hot from 
its lips. His coolness was only ap- 
parent, and as a friend of his has 
said, if you approached him, you 
felt that his quietness was only the 
stillness of intense passion, and you 
realized .that he was no marble 
statue, but that he bore within him 
a soul which burned always at the 
point of white-heat. 

When Mr. Phillips arose ‘to ad- 
dress an audience, there was a mo- 
mentary timidity in his manner. It 
was graceful and controlled timidity, 
showing itself in the slow pronun- 
ciation of his first words, which in- 
deed were not very audibly spoken. 
This manner soon glided into that 
of sustained and artistic oratory. It 
was said that he was always really 
frightened when he began his 
speeches and his own description of 
his feelings was, “that it seemed to 
him the height of presumption for 
him to stand before an audience and 
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pretend that he had anything to say 
that had made it worth while for 
them to have come to hear him.” 
All testimony as to Mr. Phillips’s 
behavior in the presence of mobs 
asserts him to have been possessed 
of superb physical courage, and en- 
dowed on such occasions with a fine- 
ness of manner which bore shining 
witness to the gentlemanly quality 
in his blood. One of my friends saw 
him face an infuriated New York 
mob. He stood on the platform, 
controlling their passions as if the 
emotions of men were his play- 
things, alternately rousing his lis- 
teners to rage by some defiant ut- 
terance of opinions that they hated, 
and exciting them to laughter by his 
wit. Once some of the leaders 
rushed forward and cut a curtain 
rope and cried out that they would 
hang him. “Oh, wait a minute,” 


said he quietly, “till I tell you this 


story.” The Rev. Mr. Berle “on 
one occasion when General Miles 
was in Boston, asked him what was 
the bravest thing he had ever seen. 
The general said that it was the de- 
livery of a speech by Wendell Phil- 
lips in Music Hall. After it the 
speaker quietly left the hall and 
went to his home while a mob of 
ten thousand men howled around 
thirsting for his blood.” 

On that May day of 1863, when 
the 54th Massachusetts Regiment 
made up of colored soldiers marched 
through the city of Boston under 
the leadership of Colonel Shaw, on 
its way South to the walls of Fort 
Wagner, the remnant of one of the 
first regiments that the state had 
sent many months before came back 
to the city. I saw both processions, 
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that of the homeward bound veter- 
ans, and that of the men who were 
to go forth and prove the quality 
of an untried race. I was with Mr. 
Garrison, his daughter and a party 
of friends in Mr. Phillips’s house, 
when the colored regiment swept 
through Essex Street. We waited 
its coming in a room which, so far 
as I ever knew the house, appeared 
to be at once the reception room and 
Mr. Phillips’s study. It contained as 
its most prominent furniture a large 
table, covered with pamphlets and 
other papers, a big sofa, a bust of 
John Brown and another of one of 
the Bowditch family. Mr. Phillips 
was not present with us, but Mr. 
Garrison found him finally, and got 
permission to take the bust of John 
Brown and the Bowditch pedestal 
out on the balcony. Miss Garrison 
steadied the pedestal, and the bust 
of the Harper’s Ferry hero was 
placed on it, and her father stood 
beside the young girl as she held it 
firm while the regiment went by, 
and some of the officers lifted their 
hats to the great abolitionist and his 
daughter and to the symbol of a 
consecration like their own. Mr. 
Phillips, meanwhile, was in the room 
above, watching the soldiers with 
his wife. 

Mr. Phillips came to see me in 
New York in the autumn of 1878, 
soon after my marriage. My hus- 
band had been an old friend of his 
in antislavery days, and he explained 
to me that he would have come to 
my wedding but that he was 
obliged that very day to attend the 
funetals of two old antislavery 
women. He was rather sad during 
this call. He was passing through 
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New York on a lecturing trip. He 
said he was not well enough to lec- 
ture, but that it was necessary that 
he should do it. His clothes werea 
little shabby. He had his travelling 
bag with him and it was a very worn 
and defaced one. My mother, who 
had known him long, was present, 
and he said to her at parting, “You 
must make much of me, you won’t 
have me long.” I had reason after- 
wards to suspect that it was just 
about the time of this visit that he 
had learned that he had an incurable 
heart trouble, and probably his 
money difficulties were also then 
culminating. 

A year later he called on us in 
Boston and was much more cheer- 
ful, although I think it was then 
that he told us that many of his 
relatives had died suddenly, and 


he added that it was a very good 


way to go. When his own time 
came, not a’ very great while af- 
terwards, he suffered for several 
days before the heart entirely 
failed. How little recreation he had 
in the latter part of his life may 
be inferred from the fact that 
once he told me that he had not 
made “a visit” since he had called 
on me about twelve months previ- 
ously. 

In this chapter of reminiscences 
I purposely refrain from much allu- 
sion to the loneliness of heart which 
came upon Mr. Phillips in conse- 
quence of the alienation between 
himself and some of his old co- 
workers, an alienation which was 
caused by differences of opinion as 
to what was right or wise in the 
conduct of the antislavery societies 
in certain emergencies. These 
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friendships had been somewhat re- 
stored and this pain relieved in the 
latter years of his life, but the wound 
to his affections was, I think, never 
quite healed. I refer to it now, with- 
out discussion in regard to who was 
right or who was wrong in the mat- 
ter, only to say that I several times 
heard Mr. Phillips speak of the 
trouble between himself and his 
former associates, and that he inva- 
riably spoke lovingly, gently and in 
the tone of one who seeks to find ex- 
cuse for the friend who has hurt 
him. 

Of one person, between whom and 
himself there never was, so far as 
I know, any misunderstanding, he 
talked with such tender apprecia- 
tion, that I am tempted to tell of his 
sympathetic friendship for her, the 
more because in the biographies of 
her distinguished husband, compara- 
tively little vivid portraiture of her 
has been attempted. This was the 
wife of Theodore Parker, a woman, 
according to Mr. Phillips, of an ex- 
quisite delicacy of nature, who 
always did quietly the thing that it 
was in the best taste to do. She 
was, he said, too modest, and had 
an idea that she was not intellectual 
enough to talk with many of her 
husband’s friends, so she stayed in 
the shadow, and let others fill the 
foreground of social life at his house. 
“T’m sure I don’t know why,” com- 
mented Mr. Phillips. “She talked 
very sensibly, and I liked to talk 
with her much better than with Z.,” 
and here he mentioned one of the 
only two persons whom I remem- 
ber hearing him ever speak of in a 
tone of personal dislike. The other 
was a man who had trouble with his 
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wife, and Mr. Phillips, calmly but 
with much earnestness, informed me 
that if he had been that wife’s 
brother he would simply have shot 


the husband! ‘“There’s nothing to 


do with such a man but shoot him,” 
naively remarked this upholder of 
law and order against mob violence. 

I met Mr. Phillips for the last 
time during the winter before his 


death. I found him on the sidewalk 
looking at a comic print in the win- 
dow. I took him in a carriage to 
my own destination. He was not 
wholly in sympathy with all the 
methods that were being tried to 
effect a civil service reform, and the 
print had suggested to him some in- 
cident which he told, relating to the 
discharge from employment of an 
old soldier. He spoke mournfully 
during this brief ride of his wife’s 
condition and of their life. “We 
sit and grumble together,” he said, 
but when I impulsively begged him 
not to let sadness be the dominant 
feeling of his life, he answered with 
a peculiarly sweet smile which it 
has always been good to remember. 
I left him in the carriage with orders 
to the driver to take him wherever 
he wished to go, and did not dream 
when I said good by, that I should 
never see his face again till the 
spirit had gone from it and his body 
should lie in Faneuil Hall for the 
throng to look upon. 

Of his funeral I recall principally 
its inevitable emotion, and the sight 
of Frederick Douglass and his white 
wife among the mourners, and the 
figure of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
marching with the other bearers up 
the aisle of Hollis Street Church, 
where in former days John Pier- 
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pont had preached for righteous- 
ness. The funeral of Wendell Phil- 
lips was the last occasion on which 
the building was used for any re- 
ligious service. It was then turned 
into a temple of that art of which 
Mr. Phillips appears not to have ap- 
proved. The public funeral was ar- 
ranged by the sons of William 
Lloyd Garrison, but at the gate of 
ihe burial ground where the 
bo.iy was first interred, the Phillips 
family, who had loved their kinsman 
but had not sympathized with his 
career, took possession, and the Gar- 
vison brothers gave up their charge 
of the honored dust of Boston’s 
noblest orator. “I love beyond ex- 
pression,” he had said in one of his 
speeches, “those Boston pavements 
over which my mother held up my 
baby footsteps.” For two years his 
reortal heart lay close to these echo- 
ing pavements, but after his wife’s 
death his body was removed and 
buried beside hers in a suburban 
cemetery. 

The following letters are given 
that they may bear witness to the 
sweetness which was a marked char- 
acteristic of Wendell Phillips in 
private life. The tone of compli- 
ment running through them was un- 
doubtedly habitual with him, and 
their exquisite deference and cour- 
tesy were due to the artistic element 
in the man’s nature which made it 
necessary for him always to be as 
graceful and gracious as possible, 
especially if he were playfully refus- 
ing some request made by his cor- 
respondent. He had ‘known her 
from childhood in that kindly but 
never intimate fashion in which a 
childless man often knows and re- 


city 
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gards the children of people re- 
moved from any close association 
with his daily existence, but asso- 
ciated with him by their sympathy 
with his main purposes and labors 
on this earth. The first is dated 
Decoration Day, but the year is not 
given. It was probably in the late 
sixties: 


“My dear Young Friend: I am so sorry 
I was out when you left those exquisite 
flowers. Perhaps I could have told you 
better than I can write, how delighted 
Mrs. Phillips would be. But then I should 
not have been charged, as I am now, with 
message on message from her of thanks. 

““*She can’t imagine—I hope she'll 
never be able to—the pleasure they are in 
a sick room. I don’t believe you'll ex- 
press it warmly enough. It was so 
thoughtful,—tell her I’m ever so grateful.” 

“So fancy (what I trust will ever be 
only fancy for you) eight months’ weak- 
ness and pain,—then a little better and 
just capable of enjoying such sweet and 
dainty things,—then you'll feel, oh so 
much better than I can tell you, what a 
nice good friend you’ve been and how 
truly I am most cordially yours, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


It was often his correspondent’s 
task to write to persons wanted by 
individuals or societies, who were 
getting up meetings of one sort or 
another, and to urge their attend- 


ance. She has several notes from 
Mr. Phillips in response to such re- 
quests. Once, two or three years 
before his death, she succeeded in 
persuading him to attend a woman 
suffrage convention in a city distant 
an hour or more from Boston. Her 
heart smites her after all these 
years to think what a burden she 
laid upon a wearied man when she 
got him to make the effort to come. 
She fears that he received no recom- 
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pense for his services that day, but 
that part of the arrangement did not 
lie in her province, and it must be 
remembered in excuse for the re- 
formers who permitted the sacrifice 
from him, that none of them had any 
idea while he lived that he was not 
a man of large property. He ad- 
mitted playfuily to his correspond- 
ent that he came because she asked 
him to, rather than out of regard for 
the other folk in charge of the meet- 
ing, and her consolation now is the 
recollection that it was the only 
time that he submitted to any such 
imposition from her. At the meet- 
ing he spoke in his usual vein on the 
question of woman suffrage, claim- 
ing that the state needed the votes 
of women to secure its own moral 
health, even more than women 
needed the ballot for their protec- 
tion. This occasion is deserving of 
attention as a complete proof how 
odd.is the error which some recent 
writer has made, in saying that Mr. 
Phillips never publicly advocated 
woman suffrage during the later 
years of his life. He was very gra- 
cious and interesting on the day of 
this speech, told little scraps of Bos- 
ton gossip, and submitted very gen- 
tly to some rather daring suggestion 
that his much criticised support of 
Benjamin F. Butler was a matter 
lacking entire justification in the 
eyes of his companion. He defended 
and explained himself with perfect 
good nature and with that freedom 
from the assumption of superiority 
either as to knowledge or wisdom 
which he always showed, whether 
he were talking to a child or to a 
grown person who had the right to 
intellectual consideration. 
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“Feb. 15. 

“Dear Friend: Why don’t you become a 
lawyer? No jury could ever resist you. 
How skilfully you group and marshal 
your topics! How adroitly you suggest 
what won’t bear full statement! What 
word painting and such unction! Ah, be 
an advocate and we need not abolish 
capital punishment, for with such an at- 
torney to stand for him no one could be 
hung. 

“If suits like those which Wheeling 
brought against the brilliant New York 
lady did not threat me I should have 
packed carpet bag at once and surren- 
dered to your orders, reporting for duty 
wherever you assigned me. But always 
trying to get far off enough to criticise 
you, I had acquired the habit of resisting 
in order to criticise and so stood proof 
even against such a letter. I am literally 
unable to come. 

“But hurrah and ten thousand cheers for 
Europe! Sink back into history in Eng- 
land. Sun yourself in France. Bathe in 
beautiful Italy—make me crazy when I 
think you'll see the Pyramids and laugh 
in Damascus. Ah, if you do, can I do 
anything but hate you in my envy? Con- 
gratulate M and go and enjoy 
yourself, remembering sometimes 

“Yours, : 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


The next bears date a few years 


later. Apparently he had answered 
the invitation with the usual refusal 
at the time of receiving it and then 
three months later had impulsively 
written a second reply: 


“6th August, 77. 

“Dear Friend: It was 6th May you wrote 
that lovely coaxing note,—so hard to re- 
sist. How do you justify yourself in 
throwing such temptations to weary ones 
of earth? But poor: Massachusetts mor- 
tals can’t come to heaven just when they'd 
like to. So I had to be obstinate, plant 
my feet firm on solid earth and ‘stick’ as 
Sumner advised. 

“IT never answered it and probably 
mever shall any way worth while. I 


meant to do so, and have had gay clouds 
of gorgeous hue floating half the time 
ever since, before my eyes. But the 
happy moment never comes and I have 
about decided to own up that I cannot. 
Won’t that do as well? 

“As I re-read it just now I wonder 
where I got the pluck to say mo, and 
plume myself on an immense amount of 
moral power in adhering to anything 
against such magnetism. 

“But don’t venture again, ‘mankind are 
unco weak,’ you mind, and I might lose 
all my fine feathers, give up solemn en- 
gagements and come, 

“I fancy you rollicking on some sea- 
weed shore or far up among the hill mists 
and ‘calculate’ (don’t despise Yankee 
traits) you'll see this about October, rus- 
set time or the age of ‘rusty coats’ as my 
Welsh cook has it. Well, I wish it may 
content you a tenth part as much as your 
ninety-day-old note has charmed me to- 
day. 

“Since I saw you I’ve been where that 
‘baby’ was talked of and we remembered 
you all most affectionately as I do now. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


The next letter was written after 
his correspondent had sent him a 
newspaper article, the joint work of 
herself and of Horace R. Cheney, a 
young Boston lawyer, who died a 
few years later at the beginning of 
a brilliant career. He and she had 
each written an article on some is- 
sue then pending in Massachusetts 
politics, which in some way affected 
the cause of woman suffrage in 
which both were believers. She had 
then taken the two articles and 
picking out what she deemed best 
in both had put them together. The 
styles ofthe two writers blended so 
easily that in one or two cases half 
a sentence was chosen from her 
production and half from Mr. 
Cheney’s. This was all explained to 
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Mr. Phillips, but he, being naturally 
more interested in the girl’s share in 
the work than in that of Mr. 
Cheney who was then unknown to 
him, in his reply overrated her part 
and the evidence of her ability. The 
letter, however, though not entirely 
deserved by the recipient, as well as 
the one that follows, is worth noting 
in any study of Wendell Phillips’s 
character, as they both reveal the 
effort that he, a busy and half sick 
man, was willing to make to help a 
young creature find the proper path 
for activity. They show also how 
well this keen but sympathetic ad- 
viser knew that the only way to in- 
duce a young person of chaotic im- 
pulses to work with steady purpose 
was to persuade that person that she 
was capable of doing work that 
would amount to something. 


“June 11, "71. 

“Dear Friend: I read your article with 
very great interest, expecting a good deal, 
and finishing it in entire satisfaction. You 
explain and defend a vital principle with 
great clearness and force. ... Yousayyour 
wish is to use life in the service of the 
race. Let me suggest that as you es- 
chew the platform, you do not neglect the 
press. You evidently love that field, else 
you couldn’t do so well there. Your 
quick epigrammatic way, flashing to a 
conclusion, and never falling to a com- 
monplace is just fitted for the press. Per- 
haps you reluct at the effort. If so, a lit- 
tle practice will make it easy. Now don’t 
force anything, but as topics suggest 
themselves (they will if you watch and 
turn your thoughts that way) write some- 
thing for your local journal or for the 
W. R. Journal,* or for the Standard as 
often as once in two or three weeks. It 
will keep your blade bright, wonderfully 
educate you and soon make your influ- 
ence felt. 





*He probably meant the Woman's* Journal. 


“Plainly that’s the way Providence calls 
you to work. Rejoice that you’ve found 
it and found it so clearly designated. 
Nil sine labore, which means “no great 
thing without toil.” You must not con- 
strue it literally since you’ve done much 
already, and I guess without much toil. 
Kindest regards to mother. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“‘WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


“P. S. I would not advise your confin- 
ing yourself exclusively to reform topics, 
though I’d keep you mostly there. D. 
has not MORAL sense enough with all his 
other good sense to see that he is de- 
molished. I must not forget your friend 
and co-worker, though I can discern only 
your hand.” 


“Sept., ’71. 

“My dear Young Friend: I plan to va- 
cationize this winter—shall speak very lit- 
tle—and taking it lazily with old lectures 
I plan to show myself only in new places. 
So ‘have me excused.’ 

“I’m glad to know you've found your 
calling. Yes, the press. Talk through it. 
In time I feel you'll break forth on the 
platiorm. May I be there to rejoice and 
applaud. With regards to home, 

“Yours, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


The following letter was written 
after the death of one of his cor- 
respondent’s brothers: 


“April 24. 

“Dear Friend: Your sad note reached 
me to-day. My heart bleeds for you. 
Mother has dark hours to live just now. 
I know what such sorrow is, standing as 
I have done over all that was left here of 
what to me, though only a petted young 
brother, was like a son. I shall never 
forget the pang; it is keen and fresh yet. 
How constantly God weans us from this 
scene. 

“But you have such a noble life to be 
comforted by. He lived worthy of all your 
highest hopes. It is great consolation 
when we regret only the separation. 


“I wish I could come to you. But 
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worn down as I am by the hard winter, I 
have just got through a heavy cold, and 


am too weak to undertake so much. I 
break all my promises here and am not 


able to be with you. All I can give is my 
heartiest sympathy. We have lived and 
worked so long and intimately together 
that your sorrows as your joys must al- 
ways be mine. My tenderest regards to 
your mother and brother. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


The concluding letters in this se- 
ries were written after his corre- 
spondent’s marriage, and contain 
pathetic hints of the burdens which 
the old man carried with inadequate 
strength until he died: 

“Merrie Xmas and happy New Year, 
my dear Mrs. X Your very kind 
note came the morning I left for a West- 
ern lecture tour, and Mrs. Phillips was 


too ill to answer it for me. Out West I 


just managed to fulfil engagements by 
sleeping all the time I was not talking. 


“Hence this long delay in my reply. I 
shall report at your rooms the first mo- 
ment of leisure I can make, and trust it 
will be soon; though these are my busiest 
months when I rarely see any part of 
Boston but railway stations. 

“Ann would be delighted to see that 
baby. She is not as well this winter as 
usual. But if you’d take the chance of 
finding her, any hour after noon, able to see 
folks, nothing would give her more pleas- 
ure than a sight of that baby—so as to 
instruct me—not to admire (that’s a fore- 
gone conclusion), but to admire with dis- 
crimination. Kindest regards to J., and 
believe me 

“Yours faithfully, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


“My dear Mrs. X : Wouldn’t I be 
delighted to take tea with J., you and that 
baby! There’s a climax now! But alas! 
I’m dwe Monday in Batavia; of course 
such an ignoramus as you, who never had 
any teacher but T. D. W.,* cannot be ex- 





*Theodore D. Weld, a prominent abolitionist in the 
early days. 
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pected to know where it is. The only 
point of present interest is it necessitates 
my leaving these dear east winds Sunday 
at 6 P. M. So sip that fragrant tea and 
fancy me ‘far away on the billow,’ #. e. 
the rail, devoutly wishing I could have a 
cup. Kindest regards to J. 
“Yours faithfully 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


“My dear Mrs. X >... I1 believe I’ve 
often been obliged to rally my forces and 
resist your fascinating ‘Come into my 
(convention), said the Spider to the 
Fly,’ etc. 

“Well, I shall have to do so now. I ac- 
cept NO invitations to speak, have given 
up lecturing. I’m not very strong. Ann 
is very ill. The city has taken my house, 
and after forty years’ stay I must move 
and give this winter to clearing up the 
rubbish of forty years. 

“So I’m a home-keeping old man this 
(year) and as Shakspeare tells us, ‘home- 
keeping youth have ever homely wits.’ 
That will account for the stupidity of my 
note, 

“Kindest regards to your mother, and 
tell J. his stalwart face the other day 
cerried me back twenty years when he 
used to give his countenance at anti- 
slavery meetings,—yes and talk too. By 
the way, make him talk at that conven- 
tion, and fill my place to crowding. 

“Cordially, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


“16th Aug. 
: Don’t think I 
forgot you or could neglect your wish or 


“My dear Mrs. X———— 


your letter. But my wife has been so ill 
for the last three months that I have done 
nothing but help nurse her. She is help- 
less; does not lift her head from the pil- 
low without aid, cannot stand. We took 
her in arms to the carriage to drive out 
here to Waverley. But you shall not be 
forgotten. Something from the home of 
forty years and the picture Black insisted 
on taking I will see you have in due time. 
Do excuse this long delay and silence. . . . 
“Faithfully yours, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


The next note came many months 
later, and accompanied a photo- 
graph of the Essex Street house 
with Mr. Phillips standing at the 
doorway. The sheet is indorsed in 
his correspondent’s handwriting, 
“Last letter received from Wendell 
Phillips, about Christmas time, 
1883.” Like most of his notes it is 
undated: 


“My dear Mrs. X————-: Di1 I not 
promise’ and is not Xmas _ with its 
merrie greeting just the time to keep 
promises? If I promised anything more, 
please remind me, by which means I| shall 
have the pleasure of seeing your sign 
manual. 

“My poor wife lies patient in weary 
helplessness, and my employment and 
pleasure is waiting on her, 

“All loving messages of the season for 
mother, J. and the baby. 

“Thine, 
“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 
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THE NEGRO AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


R. B. LEMUS. 


The year nineteen hundred and two 
has passed out of existence with the rec- 
ord of having been one of the most re- 
markable in national affairs. 

When the celebrations at Washington 
recently announced the advent of the 
new year, the Philippine bill, anti-trust 
legislation, Cuban reciprocity, increasing 
the navy, decreasing the army, and a host 
of smaller but importany measures were 
occupying the attention of Congress. 

Prominent among them was the scheme 
of Senator J. T. Morgan of Alabama, to 
colonize the Philippine Islands with 
American Negroes, the main features of 
his idea being to incorporate special 
steamship lines for transportation and to 
allow them as many business advantages 
as possible, and most generous of all, to 
give twenty acres of land to each person. 
He concluded the announcement of his 
plans with the statements that they (the 
Negroes) are the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Philippines, and would therefore be 
satisfied with his plan, and further stated 
that his scheme is far better than to send 
them to Liberia, as they would still be 
under the “Stars and Stripes.” 

So sincere and enthusiastic did the old 
senator become that he actually annoyed 
the War Department, until the President 
appointed Mr. T. Thomas Fortune a Spe- 
cial Commissioner to Hawaii and the 
Philippines to investigate the feasibility 
of a wholesale race emigration to the dis- 
tant isles of the Pacific. 

Should the “Isthmian Canal Bill” pass 
Congress, Mr. Morgan, its promoter, will 
have performed for his country an appre- 
ciative service, as the nations of the world 
who are able, are struggling for the intel- 
lectual, physical and commercial mastery 
of the same; and this canal would place 


America on the proper road toward the 


attainment of the physical and commer- 
cial features. 

After seeing a stream flowing across 
the Isthmus of Panama or Nicaragua, he 
would further ingratiate himself in the 
hearts of his countrymen, were he to turn 
his attention and energy toward securing 
the passage of a measure, providing twen- 
ty acres of Philippine territory for each 
Filipino, as such a measure would do 
more than any other agency to promote 
allegiance in the breasts of the natives to- 
ward America. 

Now for a look at our future home and 
twenty acres of land, if Mr. Morgan is al- 
lowed to say whether or not we must 
leave home. 

The fourteen hundred islands lying 
southeast of China, with the Pacific wash- 
ing their eastern shore, while the wild 
China sea tosses its billows against the 
mountainous western coast, known as the 
Philippine archipelago, were discovered 
by Magellan, the famous navigator, and 
named in honor of King, then Prince 
Philip of Spain. At that- time the ar- 
chipelago was peopled by tribes known as 
Negritos, similar to the African tribes, in 
the hue of his skin only, and having no 
more affinity with the twenty African 
slaves landed at Jamestown, Va., in the 
seventeenth century, than with Senator 
Morgan, unless we accept the part of all 
descending from Adam; or if we accept 
the Darwinian theory, from the ape. 

Intermingling with the hostile Malays, 
and the merciless slaughter waged by 
those they took into their families, has 
rendered the original stock almost extinct, 
and the remaining few, living in the 
mountains, are the best agriculturists to 
be found in the islands. The Negrito is 
what the Americans call medium height, 
average weight one hundred and thirty 














pounds, with thin lips, curly hair, small 
eyes (more Mongolian than Ethiopian), 
and he is not very muscular, excepting 
those inhabiting the higher regions, which 
necessitate more physical exertion than 
the sections in which the majority live. 

Some interesting theories are offered as 
to how and from where did they come to 
the Philippines. Some scientists, in whose 
statements there is more prejudice than 
logic, claim he was driven from Africa by 
other tribes, and being still pursued when 
he reached the sea, embarked in boats, ul- 
timately drifting to the archipelago. Oth- 
ers claim he was driven from New 
Guinea, and by the same mode of convey- 
ance and circumstances reached there. 
Other reasons just as absurd have been 
offered, but the most conclusive is that of 
Father Delgado, a Jesuit priest, who says, 
“The Negrito is the generally accepted 
original inhabitant of the archipelago.” 
On this scientists have agreed. But how, 
whence and from where came he? All we 
know is, that he is here, inhabiting the 
mountainous sections without any order 
whatsoever. 

From time immemorial the Filipinos 
have been at war. Magellan explored 
the waters of the world, only to be killed 
there, while leading one faction against 
another on a mission of conquest. This 
was the only preventive to his ambition to 
be the first navigator to circumnavigate 
the globe. And strange to say, every war 
they have engaged in has been to prevent 
land grabbing and invasion. 

The Spaniards, after wresting the au- 
thority from native chiefs, were twice 
called on to repel the attacks of the Chi- 
nese, who monopolized the commerce of 
the islands, and seeing in them great 
wealth, wished to present them to the 
Celestial Empire. About the only thing 
thoroughly accomplished in the archipela- 
go is miscegenation. Its wonderful pro- 
ductive soil and other products which to 
this day are possessed of wonderful in- 
trinsic wealth, attracted hordes of Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Ceylonese, and other East 
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Indians, who intermingled with the Ma- 
lays and Uegritos, and produced a type of 
physical beauties, attractive to the Span- 
ish army officers, and to the priests. They, 
in their turn, produced a set of beauties 
attractive to the Europeans, who had by 
this time begun to come in large numbers 
to this wonderful Eastern “Eldorado.” 

When the Americans arrived it was a 
handsome set of all hues and kinds, and 
they—soldiers and citizens, officers and 
men, white and colored—did not fail to 
leave behind them beauties who gave 
promise to be attractive to some one. If 
the blood of every nation were of a differ- 
ent hue, the modern Filipino could well 
be termed a “human leopard.” 

The native people control all business, 
and so thorough is the organization that 
they can afford to sell to the consumer 
cheaper than the peasant producers can 
to them, therefore the Negroes wouldn’t 
have a ghost of a show in “business ad- 
vantages.” Again, they are nepotists, 
and with all that blood mixture there, the 
Negroes would lose again, as blood is 
thicker than all the water they would 
cross to get there. Even the sensitive Cy- 
clonese, who boast of the originality of 
his stock, is conscious that he is related 
to the cosmopolitan brethren he sees 
around him, through relatives later than 
Adam. 

The Spaniards can well attribute their 
troubles to two causes: first, to their lax- 
ity of diplomacy, and secondly, to the re- 
ligious corporations (Friars). These 
priests used their holy calling as a means 
to an end, and sacrificed everything for 
mercenary purposes and the furtherance 
of vice, as they are as much responsible 
for miscegenation as any one else. It is 
claimed they would force the native land- 
lords from their properties and make 
them pay rent for the same to them (the 
Friars). In this, they were supported by 
the Government, as the never failing 
maxim of Spain—“Church and State are 
inseparable” prevented recourse to the 
governments at Manila or Madrid for re- 
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dress, if the Archbishop sanctioned their 
action, and that he invariably did. 

These abuses were aggravated beyond 
endurance by the Augustinian Friars in 
Laguna Province during the year 1896, 
when they took charge of the rice crops 
of that year, leaving practically nothing 
for the native farmers who produced it. 
About this time Dr. Rizal, a native econo- 
mist and philosopher educated at Heidel- 
berg, Germany, returned home and pub- 
lished a novel, which had been previous-~ 
ly published and translated by the author 
into Spanish, German, French, Belgium 
and English, portraying the actions of the 
Friars. It was widely read throughout 
Europe, occasioned considerable comment 
in Spain, and brought down on its author 
the enmity of the people he had shown up 
to the world. 

The Friars, thirsting for revenge, 
trumped up charges of treason, and he 
was executed therefor on the Luneta, 
Manila’s pleasure ground, December 31st, 
1896. So enthused were the Friars that 
they openly jubilated as the body fell, to- 
tally unmindful of their holy calling. This 
aroused the natives and they immediately 
commenced to prepare for an uprising, 
the primary cause of which was the oust- 
ing of the Friars from their land, and 
Emilio Aguinaldo, an ordinary navy yard 
clerk, was chosen leader. After annoying 
the Spanish troops, who were afraid to 
follow the insurgent forces into the 
mountains, the Aguinaldoan forces ad- 
ministered a severe drubbing to the royal 
troops at the Zapote river (where the 
same insurgent general engaged the late 
General Lawton for ten hours before 
Lawton dislodged him, two years later). 
This engagement brought the Spanish 
governor general to terms, and a treaty 
was concluded whereby Aguinaldo re- 
tired to China, for a mercenary consid- 
eration and the promise of what his people 
had contended for. Therefore the first 
insurrection of the latter day Filipino was 
to recover his land. 

The Spaniards as usual failed to keep 
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their promises, and when General Mer- 
ritt’s forces arrived at Manila, the insur- 
gents were engaging them in the Prov- 
inces. After the Spanish surrender, the 
natives were still scrupulous about their 
land, and when they found the Americans 
did not intend to give it to them, they 
fought them until placed hors du combat 
three years later. So we can readily see 
that the bloody record of the archipelago 
is due to the determination of its people 
to hold their lands. 

To give the ten millions of Negroes 
twenty acres each of Philippine territory 
would require three hundred and twelve 
thousands, five hundred square miles 
thereof. Add to this the homes of the 
nine million natives, and the land owned 
by corporations, and the government 
which has been set aside in order that the 
timber, stone and other products thereof 
may be used in constructing a navy yard 
and other public improvements, and it 
can be readily seen that Congress would 
have to buy some of the land to which 
the Friars own the titles, but which mor- 
ally belong to the natives, in order to sup- 
ply the natives with homes. 

The natives have never lost all hope of 
again securing their property, and if they 
saw the government filling up their prop- 
erty with others, they would certainly an- 
noy the occupants by acts of lawlessness, 
and Heaven only knows how many Ne- 
groes would be slaughtered before the 
governments, both military and civil, 
would decide who should stop the out- 
rages. Or, Congress would have to re- 
munerate the natives, paying for the lands 
twice, and thereby incur a great expendi- 
ture, calling for extra taxation. 

The archipelago’s natural wealth is il- 
limitable. Agriculturists tell us the soil 
will produce almost anything raised in the 
ternperate zone, except wheat, while it re- 
auires little or’no fertilization, and as the 
staple products, rice grows in the low- 
lands and swamps; none of the land is 
useless. Congress has appropriated $20,- 
000,000 to develop the agricultural re- 
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sources. A bank is to be established at 
Manila, which will loan money to agri- 
culturists at a small rate of interest. 

Mineralogists say that the development 
of the various mineral beds will make the 
islands a new Eldorado. A well in the 
island of Negros became so charged with 
petroleum as to render the water unfit for 
drinking, and the Standard Oil Company 
has an experiment station in the island of 
Mindanao. I have seen the mountain 
tribes bring in gold, evidently worked in 
a crude way, after being taken from the 
ground, which they traded off for com- 
paratively insignificant wares of little in- 
trinsic value. While on a military expe- 
dition to northwest Luzon, I saw seams 
of gold near enough to the surface to be 
dug out with the ordinary digging tools. 

So thick are the forests that permission 
was granted to individuals to cut ten 
thousand cubic feet, and corporations to 
cut one hundred thousand feet, with only 
a small license fee to pay for the privi- 
lege. But with all these natural advan- 
tages, those who lived thereon would en- 
joy little or no peace of mind, as the mon- 
eyed interests would be continually an- 
noying the owners to sell as they would 
have no money to work it. On the other 
hand, if the capital didn’t come, the valu- 
able land would never be worked, and the 
economic advancement of the country 
would be seriously retarded, or the gov- 
ernment by taxation would have to work 
it, thereby bringing the country to a con- 
dition of socialism. 

The question naturally arises, which is 
more expensive, the army transport ser- 
vice, which in four years transported two 
millions of people, or a Negro transport 
service, which at the same ratio of pro- 
portion as 2:10, would require twenty 
years to carry the ten millions of Negroes 
to the Philippines? (We do not estimate 
the increase during the two decades the 
transfer would require, as we do not esti- 
mate the mortality of the same period.) 
Perhaps the remaining Americans would 
not mind this taxation were it to rid the 
country of the ever-present race problem. 
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But Mr. Morgan stated that his plan 
would be much better than sending us to 
Liberia, as we would still be under the 
protection of the “Stars and Stripes.”’ 
But by this move the problem would be 
more complicated than ever, for if the 
Constitution does not follow the flag, sen- 
timent does, and as the sentiment of the 
Stars and Stripes now seems to be “*\Vhite 
supremacy,’ it would be the same in the 


far off islands, as there is nothing embod- 


ied in Senator Morgan’s scheme to pre- 


vent the whites from going there tox 

To put into execution the theories of 
Senator Morgan would require a taxation 
of which no economist would dare at- 
tempt to guess, nor any statistician try to 
figure. It would have to be borne by the 
whites, because if the Negro goes, a few 
million taxpayers would go among them. 
In the event of famine, which is not infre- 
‘quent, and which now threatens the ar- 
chipelago, the government would be in 
duty bound to support them, requiring 
more taxation. Under these circum- 
stances I am positive the whites of Ameri- 
ca would rather have the. Negro taxpay- 
ers living among them as at present, than 
to pay taxes for him to live somewhere 
else. 

When the press dispatches from Wash- 
ington announced the Senator’s plan to 
solve the Negro problem, the strongest 
opposition thereto emanated from the ag- 
ricultural and mining interests of his state 
(Alabama). “What ’ll we do fer cotton ?” 
said the farmers; “Who will bring the 
raw products of the mines to the surface, 
and then assist in working them into fin- 
ished articles for market?” inquired the 
mine owners. In the chorus they an- 
swered the questions themselves, “The 
‘nigger’; his services are indispensable. 
Next the southern senators expressed 
themselves—“What do I think of it?” 
said Mr. Tillman of South Carolina, 
* * * “T think that if the Negroes are 
taken to the Philippines, there will be the 
cost of transportation to the Pacific coast, 
of the ocean voyage, of the erection of 
some temporary habitation until they are 
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able to provide for themselves. If this is 
all the government intends to do for them 
the item of expense would be something 
enormous. It would be necessary to tax 
the people to the point of oppression.” 
Senator Pettus, Morgan’s colleague, 
says: “It is visionary; it would take all 
the ships in the world to transport our 
colored fellow citizens, even if it were not 
against the law. We have no right to 
move citizens out of the country without 
their consent. Besides, the government 
hasn’t the money and never will have.” 
Senator McLaurin of Mississippi said: 
“Tf there could be found a practical way 
to send any of our Negroes into coloniza- 
tion enterprise, I favor what I have al- 
ways thought would go a long way to- 
wards making our burden easier: That 
is, keep our genuine black Negroes here 
and deport the mulattos. We never had 
any trouble with ‘the Negroes until the 
inception of the mulaito breed. Our black 
Negroes are all right.” Mr. McLaurin’s 
attitude toward the mulattos of the South 
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is due to the fact that they are his broth- 
ers and sisters. 

What need is all this comment on col- 
onization of the Philippines to solve the 
Negro problem? Did not the French col- 
onize Arcadia, to be driven from their 
homes by the English? Was not Massa- 
chusetts settled by one hundred pilgrims, 
trying to escape religious annoyances* in 
the land of their nativity, and is not the 
present population as cosmopolitan as 
London, Paris or Manila? To all of these 
questions there can be given only an af- 
firmative answer. 

A sacred duty devolves upon America 
in her possessions, and the responsibili- 
ties fall proportionately upon the shoul- 
ders of all its citizens. If the Negroes 
wish to go, they will go, but they will 
never leave in a body, they are at home in 
America, are here to stay, with the assist- 
ance of their friends are making opportu- 
nities for their posterity, and nothing but 
Divine power can remove them. 
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Since January Ist, 1863, when the 
| emancipation proclamation became opera- 
| tive, it has been thirty-nine years. At 
the beginning of this period there was 
only one problem that specially impressed 
the Freedman and that was the problem 
of existence. He had been told that it 
was impossible for him to live long and 
that he would soon die of starvation or 
disease. He must have felt as any other 
empty-handed man would who was start- 

















ing on what was to him an entirely un- 
known road. He knew no part of the 
way himself and all the prophets were 
against him. At this time conditions 
have changed altogether; the Negro has 
met the prophets again and again and 
again and vanquished them. He lives, 
he works, he learns, he presses toward the 
higher plane of civilization in spite of all 
the prophecies of the past or the declara- 
tions of the present. But notwithstand- 
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ing what has already been accomplished, 
the solving of one problem has invariably 
meant the appearance of another. Those 
questions that confront him now have to 
do with his rights as a citizen as well as 
his interests as a man. Those who for- 
merly contented themselves with prophe- 
sying against him now come forward as 
his uncompromising opponents. They 
have evidently determined to prophesy 
and then see that their prophecies are ful- 
filled. The situation, while not discour- 
aging, is such as to provoke the most se- 
rious thought, and should arouse the 
black man to greater effort than ever be- 
fore. Heretofore he has simply faced ad- 
verse prophecies; now he must also con- 
tend against a hostile spirit which mani- 
fests itself in bitter criticism and un- 
friendly legislation. 

One of the present day problems is the 
evident purpose to deprive the Negro of 
his suffrage rights guaranteed the Ameri- 
can citizen. Not to exercise this right in 
a republic like ours is to approach a level 
little above that of a slave. The fact that 
a man is a voter prompts the official de- 
pendent upon his good will to obtain his 
rights and protect his interests. To rob 
the qualified citizen of the ballot is to dis- 
arm him in the midst of men who while 
they may not be avowed enemies cannot 
be depended upon to protect him; they 
may mean well, but it is foo much to ex- 
pect them to inconvenience or endanger 
themselves for one who has nothing to 
offer in return. Hence our deliberate 
judgment is that every man who can meet 
the requirements of the law should reg- 
ister and vote, for though he may see little 
to be accomplished thereby today, the to- 
morrow will most certainly present the 
occasion when it can be used to his ad- 
vantage. 

Another of the present day problems is 
the labor question. The fact that the 
white man is not only willing but anxious 
to perform a class of labor which a few 
years ago he considered altogether be- 
neath his dignity should indicate clearly 
to the black man that competition between 
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the two races in the labor world is to be- 
come sharper and sharper as the years 
come and go. Since this tendency can- 
not be checked, even though it were de- 
sirable to do so, there is only one thing to 
be done and that is to meet the competi- 
tion fairly and squarely. The Negro la- 
borer must not only do his work as weil 
but strive to do it even better than his 
white neighbor. As a laborer the colored 
man has had his own way in this section 
so long that he is apt to lose sight of the 
fierce struggle now going on. Should he 
do so he will make a most serious mis- 
take. 

Did our space permit we should also 
discuss the moral side of the home, the 
education of the entire man, the commer- 
cial standing of the race, etc., but we 
must desist. What we have said will, we 
hope, prompt our readers to study care- 
fully the problems presented and deter- 
mine to succeed in spite of the most stub- 
born hindrances and determined opposi- 
tion.—S. W. Christian Advocate. 


The following extracts are taken from 
an article written for Chicago Record- 
Herald, by John R. Rathbone. There are 
at the present time fifteen cities in the 
United States with a colored population 
of 20,000 each. Six of these—Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, New York and Chicago—have 
population of over 25,000 negroes. 

The gain of the negro population in the 
whole fifteen cities in the past ten years 
have averaged 29 per cent. The largest 
gain, according to carefully prepared bul- 
letins issued by the government, were the 
following : 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Memphis 
Chicago 

In other words the colored population 
of Chicago has in the past decade in- 
creased 37 per cent more than that of any 
other city in the country. A conserva- 
tive estimate places the actual population 
here at 49,500. 

The percentage of school-going chil- 


55 per cent. 


























dren among the colored population of 
Chicago is measurably larger than 
among the whites. .This may be account- 
ed, for in two ways. Most Negroes who 
have families never rest till they have giv- 
en their children the best education ob- 
tainable. And again, the barring of col- 
ored boys from employment in factories 
or messenger offices keeps a number of 
them in school who would otherwise be at 
work, 

If the class of Negroes swarming into 
the city from the South were largely the 
uneducated and matured labor element 
the problem would be an easy one to 
solve. But the great majority of the new- 
comers are young and as well educated as 
white men and women of the same age. 
In many parts of the South—notably 
Georgia and Tennessee—the Negro 
schools and colleges outnumber those of 
the whites, and nearly all of these institu- 
tions have an excellent standard of educa- 
tion. : 

In speaking of the serious problems 
that are now confronting the members of 
his race who have settled in the North, 
Mr. Ransom said the other day: 

“In the North the Negro is barred 
from industrial employment in wealth- 
producing industries. We can only find 
work in the lines of employment that are 
distasteful to white men and women. Our 
children are freely admitted to the high 
and common schools of Chicago and 
drink from the same fountains of inspira- 
tion with their white brothers and sisters, 
only to find, when they seek to enter busi- 
ness life, that the door is slammed in their 
faces. 

“We believe that the American Negro 
has won his citizenship rights and proved 
himself a true American. More ‘and more, 
justly, too, he resents being regarded as 
a problem. It is true, and nobody will 
deny it, least of all the Negro himself, 
that he is behind the white man in the 
race for life. But for that very’ reason 
he demands from his white brother the 
help that should be given him—moral 
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help, spiritual help and industrial help. 

“If we realize our defects we cannot 
but realize as. well that in a single gen- 
eration we have accomplished, much. . We 
have no illusions regarding qurselves. We 
know our faults and we .know our :fail- 
ings, but in our efforts to make ourselves 
fully worthy of the full measure of 
American citizenship given us by a mira- 
cle of God and the greatest national up- 
heaval the world has ever known, we feel 
that we are entitled to, the kindly aid and 
brotherhood of every white American cit- 
izen. 

“There is no question that the problem 
of living now confronting the educated 
young colored man or woman from the 
South in Chicago and other northern cit- 
ies is becoming more difficult of solution 
every day. Added to it is another condi- 
tion that gives room for serious thought 
—what shall be done with the boys and 
girls among the Negro colony who are 
born and brought up in Chicago itself 
and who mingle freely with white boys 
and girls up to the moment when they 
leave school? ; 

It is useless to disguise the fact that the 
mothers of these children almost unani- 
mously believe that if in certain parts of 
the South the whites by persecution en- 
gender a race hatred, the whites in Chi- 
cago and other northern centers are caus- 
ing the growth of even a more dangerous 
spirit by their treatment of, colored chil- 
dren who are growing up among them. 

In spite of the dreary forebodings of 
many colored people as to the effects of 
much more immigration into Chicago 
from the South, the records of their town 
employment, bureaus tells a different sto- 
ry. These show that white men and 
women are glad to give work to Negroes 
whenever they can, and that, particularly 
in the channels of domestic work; they in- 
variably treat them with the utmost kind- 
ness /and consideration. Wages are a 
great deal higher than they are in the 
South,’ while the material advantages in 
every other direction are immeasurable. 











